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LITERATURE. 


Life of James Thomson (“B. V.”). By H. 8. 
Salt. (Reeves & Turner.) 


In a letter to George Eliot, who had written 
to the author of ‘‘The City of Dreadful 
Night” to take courage and set himself to 
songs of amelioration, Thomson replied that 
while he sympathised with the meliorists he 
could not see that ‘all their efforts had 
availed much against the primal curse of our 
existence.” Here, at once, we attain a 
standpoint from which we may survey the 
reach and breadth of the stream of Thomson’s 
genius, though the sources whence it primarily 
issued may not so readily reveal themselves. 
A poet who can speak of ‘the primal curse 
of our existence” must, if he be in earnest, 
be subject to strange self-delusion, or else 
be most wretched among the sons of 
men. In the majority of instances there can 
be little doubt that extreme of pessimism 
betrays insincerity; for such slaves of our 
bodily selves are we that not even sickness, 
and sorrow, and all the common ills of 
humanity can numb our longing for, our 
inherent belief in, life. Even Heine, dreadful 
as were his sufferings, was not sincere—per- 
haps, however, he did not mean to be taken 
literally—when he spoke of this ‘cancer of 
life.” No man ever clung more strenuously 
to life than Heine ; and, if health could have 
been his, he would have been the last to 
forfeit the boon which in his agony he 
derided. Heine, Leopardi, Baudelaire were 
pessimists as much from physiological as from 
other causes; and perhaps “nerves” are at 
the bottom of despair just as much as a good 
digestion is the basis of optimism. Of course 
the physiological argument may be pushed 
too far; but no more striking instance of the 
physical basis of genius could be adduced 
than that of the author of “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” 

Notwithstanding all that has been written 
upon Thomson there still seems to be con- 
siderable uncertainty on one or two important 
points. Although Mr. Salt—an industrious 
and, in the main, an impartial biographer— 
does not allude to the circumstance, he must 
be aware of the floating rumour which attri- 
butes Thomson’s paternity elsewhere than to 
the obscure sea-captain of whom we have such 
ecntradictory accounts. On the other hand, it 
must be borne in mind that the subject is 
hardly one which could be broached in a bio- 
graphical work without a searching examina- 
tion of the real or reputed facts. To the 
student of hereditary influences on genius, the 
question is one of great interest; but in the 
Present instance it is so hedged about with 
complex difficulties that it must, meanwhile at 
any rate, remain unsolved. What is regret- 











table is the fact that all theories based upon 
certain tendencies inherited from the father’s 
side must be merely tentative—and the matter 
is further complicated by the different versions 
concerning Thomson the elder. Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, in his Memoir of the poet, the author 
of the article upon him in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and other writers, have given 
currency to the report that Captain Thom- 
son was, latterly at any rate, a confirmed 
drunkard, and that alcoholic poisoning was 


_| practically the cause of his breakdown and 


death. These assertions, however, are chal- 
lenged by Mr. Salt, who declares that he can 
find no evidence to warrant their acceptance. 
On the other hand, it is on record that James 
Thomson himself told a friend that in- 
temperance ran in the family, and that 
‘nearly all the members of it who ‘had 
brains,’ especially a gifted aunt, fell victims 
to its power.” There are instances among 
men of genius where immediate parental 
influences have been immaterial; but gene- 
rally, no doubt, the transmission of direct or 
complex physical idiosyncrasies would be 
obvious enough if all the facts were known. 
Sometimes the question is valueless, occa- 
sionally it is of little import; but there are 
cases where the physiological data are of the 
utmost significance. Of the latter is the 
instance of James Thomson. His pessimism 
was at once co absolute and so deeply-rooted 
that its fundamental cause or causes must be 
sought elsewhere than in the circumstances 
of his early training or of his chequered life. 
There is said to be a plant which in succes- 
sive exfoliations steadily degrades from an 
efflorescence of rare beauty to a final weed- 
like bloom of baneful aspect. The statement 
may or may not be true; but at any rate 
among the flowers of humanity we see species 
degenerate slowly till retrogression culminates 
in sterility and in a type at variance with its 
early progenitors in aspect though funda- 
mentally akin. Heine, Baudelaire, Leopardi, 
James Thomson—are they not, in a sense, 
and in degrec, the last unhealthily brilliant 
or sombre exfoliations of an exhausted, an 
impoverished, or at least a tainted stock? 
Prolonged insistence upon this physiological 
basis of genius may seem fanciful, but I am 
convinced that any true understanding of a 
man like Thomson and of his work (and 
neither can be apprehended aright apart from 
the other) can be gained only in this direc- 
tion. It is a significant circumstance that, 
whether the rumour as to his paternity or the 
statements set forth by Mr. Salt and others 
be true, in any case there was an inherited 
bias towards undue indulgence in the use of 
stimulants or opiates. Laudanum and alcohol 
have probably as often generated the strain 
of excitation which, when sufficiently indi- 
vidual and potent, is called genius as parental 
“plain living and high thinking”; nor 
herein is there any derogation from the 
wonder and beauty of that which has been 
well called the fine flower of the human 
spirit. 

What is certain in Thomson’s case, apart 
from an accurate knowledge of facts, is that 
his heritage, whencesoever it came, was one 
which handicapped him terribly in the 
struggle of life. Of his mother we know 
little, save that Miss Sarah Kennedy lived in 
London, and at the time of her marriage with 





the poet’s father was of the Irvingite persua- 
sion, and, moreover, of a deeply religious, 
but at the same time a brooding and melan- 
choly, nature. His boyhood, if not unhappy, 
was not a cheerful one. During his early 
years he was mentally dieted chiefly 
upon the Shorter Catechism and the hymns 
and tracts of the Irvingite sect; and for 
environment he had the murky atmosphere 
and depressing ugliness of East London. 
When he was in his seventh year his father 
was prostrated by an illness of a paralytic 
nature, and two years later the lad was 
admitted to the Royal Caledonian Asylum. 
Thenceforth Thomson was, more or less, a 
homeless individual, and the waif and sport 
of adversity. His mother died shortly after 
this event; and though his father lived some 
nine years longer, ‘‘ Captain” Thomson was 
mentally and physically incapable of parental 
superintendence, or even of ordinary care for 
his offspring. In late life the poet wrote to 
a friend who had besought some biographical 
details: ‘‘Speaking generally, you know 
far more of my family than I do, who have 
been Ishmael in the desert from my child- 
hood.” Yet Thomson was no Ishmael in the 
sense that his hand was ever upraised against 
his kind, though the latter meted him scant 
sympathy or charity. He was Ishmael 
only in that terrible isolation which made 
doubly cruel the bitter draught of life. That 
Thomson was a supremely unhappy man is 
indubitable ; yet Mr. Salt pleads against 
this view, and would have us look upon *‘ the 
laureate of pessimism ”’ as though in the main 
he had obtained a fair amount of enjoyment 
out of life, and was rather a cheerful per- 
sonage than otherwise. This misapprehension 
of the real nature of the poet does not wholly 
arise from the biographer’s never having 
known Thomson in the flesh, but, to a great 
extent at any rate, from his having fallen 
into the common error of supposing that a 
cheerful ‘‘ company ”’ manner is indicative of 
a natural optimism. No man of talent, par- 
ticularly of literary talent with all it involves 
of mental alertness, dramatically swift sus- 
ceptibility, and puzzling complexities of self- 
sophistication, but can as easily be as super- 
ficially blithe as saturnine. The present 
writer has heard Thomson speak as though 
he were solely the poet of ‘‘ Sunday up the 
River’ and ‘‘ Sunday at Hampstead,” and as 
though he had never written ‘‘ Insomnia” or 
“The City of Dreadful Night,” much less 
suffered the dire experiences which were the 
substantial basis of those poems. But he also 
remembers the brooding misery of the poet in 
one of his silent, hopeless moods; nor can he 
ever forget the look of profound despair in 
the eyes of the dying man in the ward at 
University College Hospital—the despair of 
what De Quincey calls ‘“‘a blazing misery,” 
though without relation to any future of 
possible weal or woe. In this connexion I 
may add that the ‘last words ”’ of Thomson, 
as given by Mr. Salt, are a perhaps kindly, 
but otherwise scarcely justifiable, modification 
of those actually spoken. The matter is of 
no importance, except to demand a passing 
comment on what is the common bane of 
biographical writing. If an episode or a 
saying be considercd worth repetition, it 
should be given with strictest literality, 
otherwise it should be left unrecorded. 
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All the broad details of Thomson’s life are 
faithfully narrated in this lengthy and most 
painstaking monograph, from his early mili- 
tary-schoolmaster experiences, and the pathetic 
story of his youthful love-passion, to his trip 
to Golorado, his service as newspaper corres- 
pondent during the Carlist war, and his dreary 
London life of poverty, ill-health, obscurity, 
and dominant wretchedness of mind. It isa 
sad story—perhaps there is none sadder in 
literature, for alongside of it the records of 
such lives as those of Heine and Dostoievsky, 
of Gérard de Nerval and Philip Marston, and 
even of Poe, seem cheerful by comparison, 
As I have already hinted, Mr. Salt’s biography 
errs on the side of leniency. He omits shadow 
wherever he can, forgetful of or indifferent to 
the fact that a sombre theme painted in bright 
hues nowhere gains, but everywhere loses, by 
the omission. But even the most casual 
reader may likely enough see between the lines 
that which the author, with conscientious (if, 
as some will think, with mistaken) reticence, 
has preferred to ignore, or, at least, to indicate 
with some more or less remote hint. As a 
memoir it supersedes all that has been hitherto 
written upon its subject, and deserves praise 
for its lucid and well-arranged narrative, 
which, though in parts diffuse, is nowhere 
tiresome. It will be valued by many for the 
letters by and to Thomson, which include 
interesting correspondence with George Mere- 
dith, Gegrge Eliot, William Michael Rossetti, 
and others. 

The critical portion of the book, invariably 
sympathetic and often able as it is, is less 
satisfactory. The author admires too indis- 
criminately, and there is a curious lack of 
proportion in some of his judgments. Still, 
Mr. Salt is a good guide, and those ignorant 
of Thomson’s writings will not be led far 
astray by his comments. He has not, it 
seems to me, laid sufficient stress upon the 
poverty of Thomson’s diction, nor acknow- 
ledged the extent of the faults both of style 
and taste which disfigure so much even of 
his most noteworthy work. In the main, 
however, the general estimate is probably as 
accurate as reasonable, Thomson is a true 
poet, and he occupies a pedestal quite by 
himself. In imaginative power, within a 
limited degree, he is unsurpassed by any of 
his contemporaries born within the last forty 
or fifty years, and he will probably be read 
when most of them are forgotten. As the 
present writer has said elsewhere : 


** He holds so isolated a place that tho effort at 
classification may be dispensed with. If he 
maintain his own lonely little height it will be 
as a distinct individuality. The merits of bis 
work are obvious; his faults are a monotony 
of epithet, the not infrequent use of mere 
thetoric and verbiage, and perhaps a prevailing 
lack of the sense cf form—to which may be 
added an occasional vulgar recklessness of ex- 
pression. Time will reduce his noteworthy 
work within a narrow compass, but within that 
limit it will be found as remarkable as it is 
unique.” 


In conclusion, I may remark that the book 
stands in need of some revision. Mr. Salt’s 
style is seldom careless, but it is sometimes 
ungraceful; and in particular he is apt to 
misuse the hanging participle. It is, how- 
ever, rare to find such unfortunate sentences 
as—“' In 1842 we find the family residing at 





various addresses in the east of London, having 
now lost their former comfort and internal 
happiness” ! 

Not to leave an interesting and, in many 
respects, a valuable book with a word of 
censure, it may be added that this life of 
‘¢ B, V.”—as Thomson was long known to his 
limited public—is a handsome volume, well 
printed and well bound. If it attain a sale 
commensurate with its deserts, it will no 
doubt ere long be in a second edition. 

Witrram Snare. 








Life and Times of Savonarola. By Prof. 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda 
Villari. In 2 vols, (Fisher Unwin ) 


Sicnor Virtar’s La Storia di Girolamo 
Savonarolae de’suot Temp has been before the 
world for more than twenty-five years, and has 
been generally recognised as, on the whole, 
the best authority upon the subject. But the 
interest in the life and in the character of the 
Dominican friar aroused by Signor Villari’s 
book, and the active research among archives 
which has distinguished the last quarter of a 
century, have brought to light many new 
documents and rendered a rehandling of the 
original work advisable. Signor Villari tells 
us that these new documents, while leaving 
his conception of Savonarola’s place and of his 
historical importance where it was, have 
added immensely to our knowledge of details. 
The new edition is in many respects e new 
book, and hence a new translation seemed 
desirable ; the more so as Mr. Horner's trans- 
lation of the original edition has long been 
out of print. 

The figure of Savonarola must always 
remain one of the most striking in the 
whole gallery of Italian portraiture. His 
life presents the singular spectacle of a 
monk creating and governing from the pulpit 
a state composed of the most febrile, acute, 
irritable and turbulent citizens which Italy 
has to show. His fate is so tragic in its 
failure of aspirations, its desertion by followers, 
its despair. The problem of his inner life— 
his spiritual attitude, the question of his 
sincerity on the subject of his prophetic gifts 
—is so intricate and so fascinating from the 
psychological point of view. Such a fierce 
controversy has raged around his dogmatic 
opinions owing to the Protestant attempt 
to number him among the precursors of 
the Reformation. All these points are fully 
and admirably handled by Signor Villari with 
@ genuine enthusiasm for his subject, but 
sometimes, we think, with a decided bias in 
favour of the Irate 

The central point in Signor Villari’s view 
of Savonarola is thie—that he belonged 
essentially to the new age, that he was an 
innovator, a new man all along theline. One 
result of the new learning, or rather the 
revival of learning, which marked the early 
Renaissance was to throw men back to the 
ancients for their measure of life, for their 
ideal of conduct. The spirit of the times was 
active in Savonarola; but coming to him 
through his own earnest and ascetic temper, 
through his monastic training, the ancients to 
whom it threw him back were not Plato and 
his followers but the prophets of the Old 
Testament. The Apocalypse also had a strong 
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attraction for him. It offered an outlet for 
the more imaginative and vaguer side of his 
nature. It was intimately connected with 
one of his earliest triumphs—his mission to 
Brescia; and the study of it helped, no doubt, 
to foster in him that shy and timid belief in 
his own prophetic calling which eventually 
contributed to his apparent failure. 

Signor Villari displays his view of Savo- 
narola as a man of the new age, as innovator 
and reformer—in philosophy, in politics, and 
in religion. The examination of Savonarola’s 
philosophy is one of the chief merits of Signor 
Villari’s work; and in the process of this 
examination he draws an interesting parallel 
between Savonarola and Campanella. In his 
bold empiricism, in his affirmation of the 
sensational basis of cognition, Savonarola cer- 
tainly does appear as a thinker of the new 
order. He is a precursor of Locke, and would 
not have shrunk from the watchword of 
Locke’s position—‘‘ Nihil est in intellectu, 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” In his Com- 
pendium totius Philosophiae Savonarola says: 


‘* We must start from the things best known 
to us to arrive at the unknown. Sensations are 
the things best known to us and nighest. 
Sensations are gathered and stored by the 
memory, and the mind erects many such sen- 
sations into an experience.” 


His philosophical opinions did not expose 
Savonarola to any peril. His enemies never 
attacked him on this ground; indeed, his 
philosophy appears to have attracted very 
little attention. Such, however, was not the 
case with his politics. Savonarola created 
and governed from the pulpit the Florentice 
Republic of 1494. The magistrates took their 
direction from his words in the pulpit as from 
an oracle. But how far Savonarola possessed 
a practical working conception of government 
is an open question. As Signor Villari justly 
remarks: ‘ At the close of the fifteenth cer- 
tury Italian political science was little more 
than an analysis and a study of human par- 
sions.” 

Savonarola made the ideal of government 
which he proposed to himself perfectly clear: 
it was a government in which power should 
be as widely diffused as possible, a constitu- 
tion which should give to every class in the 
state a share in the conduct of the state. 
The practical working model which he selected 
was the government of Venice, modified to 
suit the very different temper of Florence. 
The authority he had acquired by the fulfil- 
ment of his prophecy about the coming 
scourge enabled him to carry his intention 
into effect. But Savonarola was not inter- 
ested first and foremost in politics, in state- 
making. He embarked upon this enterprise 
not quite willingly, and solely because he was 
convinced that a sound constitution was abso- 
lutely essential as a step towards his main 
object—reform in religion and in morals. As 
Mr. Symonds and Prof. Creighton both 
remark, Savonarola’s chief shortcoming 12 
practical politics was his belief that Italy 
could be reformed through foreign inter- 
position and his committal of Florence to4 
French policy. For himself, by entering the 
sphere of politics, he came within the range 
of party passion, party violence, party 1- 
stability, and thereby placed himself in & 
position diametrically opposed to his ideal. 
Savonarola dreamed of a state in which 
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there should be no parties; but it was far 
beyond his power to construct such a state. 
By touching upon politics Savonarola brought 
himself within the dangerous circle of party. 
By attempting a reform of the church, and by 
attacking a dissolute priesthood, he come into 
collision with the Pope. History shows us that 
a collision with the Papacy can only have two 
issues—either submission or disobedience. 
Disobedience while remaining inside the 
Church is wellnigh impossible, and always 
disastrous. The only alternative is to pass 
outside the Church. But this step neither 
Savonarola nor, later on, Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
ever contemplated. Signor Villari clearly 
proves that Savonarola lived and died an un- 
swerving Catholic. His statements in his 

Regola del ben vivere Cristiano, written when 
he was in prison, and face to face with death, 
can leave no doubt upon this point. The 
Protestant attempt to claim him as a fore- 
runner and martyr of Protestant doctrine is 
the result of a complete misapprehension of 
Savonarola’s mind; and the presence of his 
statue on the Luther monument at Worms is 
singularly inept. One other point—a point 
intimately connected with the tragedy of 
Savonarola’s life—is the question of his sin- 
cerity upon the subject of his prophetic gift. If, 
when his enemies charge the Frate with insin- 
cerity, they mean that he consciously and 
deliberately declared himself possessed of 
prophecy in order to increase his power 
over Florence, knowing all the time 
that he had no such gift, that view appears 
to be untenable in the face of Savonarola’s 
own vacillating statements on this point. But 
if they mean that Savonarola was insincere — 
non sincero, in the Venetian sense of being of 
two minds, not clear, not decided as to whether 
or not he were a prophet—the position may 
be maintained. He never quite knows himself 
what he thinks on this point. Sometimes he 
affirms his possession of the gift, at others he 
denies it; and doubtless he would have been 
glad to let the question lie in abeyance. But 
unfortunately for him this point, which was 
always doubtful and in many ways least im- 
portant in Savonarola’s own view, was all 
important in the eyes of the people. The 
Frate lashed and wrought the populace to 
a frenzy of ecstatic devotion, and their 
coarser fibre inevitably craved the strong 
meat of miracles on which to feed their 
feverish faith. Savonarola was caught, before 
he knew it, in a trap between his own utter- 
ances and his deepest conviction. Frequently 
in his sermons, 

“ Like a seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance,”’ 
he cries aloud to be saved from the inevitable 
consequences of a false position. 

_ We have left ourselves no space to follow 
Signor Villari in his treatment of those much 
discussed occurrences—the death of Lorenzo 
and the burning of the Vanities, in which 
Savonarola played so striking and dramatic a 
part. The translation by Mdme. Villari is 
adequate, save for one or two small slips. 
In vol. i., pp. 96 and 103, the translator writes 
‘scholiast”’ where she means ‘schoolman.” 
Oa p. 102, 1. 9, the Italian fatalmente is not 
rendered in the English, thereby ruining 
Savonarola’s meaning, which is that we cannot 
Plead fatalistically compulsion from any ex- 
traneous force. But, on the whole, English 





readers must be grateful to Mdme. Villari for 

the excellent way in which she has placed 

her husband’s work within their reach. 
Horatio F, Brown. 
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Geschichte der englischen Litteratur. Band II. 
Erste Hialfte. Von Bernhard ten Brink. 
(Berlin: Oppenheim.) 


Twetve years have almost passed since the 
professor of English at Strassburg published 
the first volume of a work which was at once 
admitted by general consent to be not so much 
the best as the only adequate literary history 
of the period with which it dealt. No one 
except the general public—which has its own 
consolations—can justly complain of a delay 
to which we owe such pieces of scholarship as 
the treatise on Chaucer’s Verskunst and the 
highly original volume on Beowulf. Rut it 
began to be doubtful whether the close of the 
history so tardily continued would not find 
the friendly throng of its first readers dissi- 
pated—“ verklungen, ach, der erste Wieder- 
klang’’; and it is accordingly with especial 
pleasure that we note the announcement that 
the second half of the present volume, together 
with appendices and index, will appear at 
Easter—carrying on the narrative to the 
accession of Elizabeth. 

The present half volume is occupied with 
the period, of about a century, from Wiclif 





to Pecocke. It is a period which plainly 
has little natural unity; indeed, the 
volume seems to have been arranged 


with a special desire to make the outer 
division between volume and volume non- 
coincident with the inner divisions of the 
subject. Thus, the thread dropped twelve 
years ago is taken up at an immediately con- 
tiguous point—we pass from Langland to the 
kindred figure of Wiclif; while the most 
decisive terminus in all Middle-English litera- 
ture, the year 1400, occurs in the middle of 
the half volume, dividing it into two portions 
of sharply contrasted character. The many 
features which divide the fourteenth from the 
fifteenth century in English letters have their 
full value in Ten Brink’s brilliant narrative. 
Their unlikeness, indeed, serves to throw 
into relief the variety of power which he 
brings to his task. And, perhaps, it is in the 
more barren rather than in the more brilliant 
and picturesque of the two that this is most 
felt. It did not need a Ten Brink to do 
adequate justice to the epoch in which the 
two vital elements of the national mind which 
have run side by side, interwoven but never 
blended, through all our later history were 
typified in figures of such imperishable fresh- 
ness as Chaucer and Langland. But to be 
equally successful with a period which, like 
the fifteenth century in England, may be 
reduced with little injustice to dim prognosti- 
cations and dull reminiscences required gifts 
of a different class. He has, in fact, con- 
trived to invest its delineations with high 
value and interest, not by mere force of style, 
but by the delicate and sympathetic insight 
which discovers new ways of viewing the 
commonest dust or drift of literary fact. The 
chapter on the ‘‘ Drama,” particularly, stands 
out by its characteristic combination of critical 
acumen and literary refinement. Nowhere is 
the value of the philological organon more 
tellingly shown, the perfect command of 





which has from the first distinguished Ten 
Brink’s from all other histories of English 
literature. In the drama of the fifteenth 
century, if anywhere, the criticism based upon 
discrimination of local characteristics of style 
and method is not only in place but abso- 
lutely indispensable. It is suggestively 
observed at the outset that the mysteries 
appear to have struck far deeper root in the 
originally Anglian territory—the Biblical 
narrative had from time immemorial been the 
favourite material of poetry—than in the 
Saxon regions of the south-west, the home of 
the “Legend.” This luminous conception is 
worked out with great skill. The East- 
Anglian region has not given us any of the 
extant cycles of mysteries, but it has strong 
claims to be the original home of the Biblical 
drama. To it must be assigned the thirteenth- 
century ‘‘ Harrowing of Hell”; the ‘‘ Jacob 
and Esau” was, in place as in time, closely 
connected with the ‘‘ Genesis’ and ‘‘ Exodus” ; 
and the pathetic “‘ Abraham and Isaac” of 
the Brome MS. is the earliest as it is the 
finest version of that most dramatic of Biblical 
legends. Justice is naturally done to the 
important York plays, the recent publication 
of which gives Ten Brink an advantage over 
all his predecessors which he has not failed 
to use to the full. The comparison of this 
series with the familiar Towneley plays is in 
reality far more instructive, through their 
local proximity, than with the Coventry or 
Chester series, where different dialects and in 
some degree different social conditions make 
it complex and inconclusive. Both have in 
common the realism, the humour, the sturdy 
vigour of the northern character; but in 
York these qualities were controlled and 
tempered by civic decorum and the neigh- 
bourhood of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
while at Widkirk they betrayed themselves 
unchecked in the well-known features of that 
series—in the diabolical Pilate and Cain, in the 
farcical Shepherd-scenes. 

The chapters on Chaucer are for the most 
part a popular reproduction of the results 
already published in the author’s Chaucer- 
Studien—a book which, as the first applica- 
tion of penetrating literary and historical 
analysis to the tangled facts of the life of 
the poct, made an epoch in English philology 
some years ago, and has since found a place 
on the handiest shelf of every student of 
Chaucer. The hard outlines of a scholarly 
treatise are here indeed somewhat softened 
by the drapery of a rich and flowing style, 
which regard for the larger public for whom 
he wrote, and also his own unmistakable in- 
stinct as a writer, compelled him to throw 
about them. One may no doubt wish that 
regard for this public had permitted more 
discussion of moot questions, though it is at 
least a matter for gratitude that he refers us for 
these to an Appendix, to appear in the second 
half of the volume at Easter, instead of to 
that visionary Grundriss which in the former 
volume ostendit terris tantum nec ultra esse 
sivit. But this concession has involved no 
real sacrifice of precision, no relaxation 
of the stringency of method which scarcely 
a page obtrudes but which all imply. This 
account of Chaucer is altogether unsurpassed, 
if it be anywhere equalled, for the refined 
skill with which it exhibits and makes 
articulate, so far as may be, throughout a 
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long and many-sided career, the genesis of 
the poet’s various work. And this without 
laborious and pedantic urgency, without 
painful straining of vision or reckless abuse of 
conjecture, but with the tact and sanity of 
a mind both clear and full, which goes at 
once to the mark, and for the rest gets its 
ideas too easily to let them die too hard. 
Whether, considered simply as a literary 
portrait of a man of genius, these chapters 
stand on an equal level of art, is less clear. 
In spite of the profusion of fine and suggestive 
touches lavished upon every portion, we are 
conscious of a certain want of evident unity, 
of inner nexus. It is as if we saw, not the 
one face, but countless facets representing 
minute portions of it, all perfectly finished, 
all harmonising, but detached, and only by 
an effort combined. This is, no doubt, a 
consequence of the analytic method, which 
necessarily proceeds by disintegration, and 
tends to impair the total effect by the micro- 
scopic illumination which it concentrates 
upon individual traits. Of the skill with 
which the method is applied, however, there 
can be no question. No one is freer than 
Ten Brink from the banality of the mere 
Quellenforscher, whose business is done 
when he has found his author’s “ source,” and 
tabulated his most obvious deviations from 
it; in his hands all this, though altogether 
indispensable, is made to serve the purpose 
of a literary portraiture, which is often as 
subtle and far more fruitful than any merely 
‘‘ aesthetic ” criticism can possibly be. We 
may refer to the whole discussion of ‘‘ The 
House of Fame” (p. 107 £.)—substantially 
reproduced, it is true, from the Studien—as 
an instance of what this method can achieve 
in the hands of a refined critic. Ten Brink 
was, we believe, the first to see in it the 
fulfilment of the pious hope expressed at the 
close of ‘Troilus,’ his ‘‘little tragedy,” 
that God would enable him ‘‘to make a 
comedy,” and to connect it, as such, with the 
supreme example of what in the fourteenth 
century the word implied : 


‘““«The House of Fame’ is, according to the 
conception which underlies this passage, a 
comedy : and, as such, suggested by the Divine 
comedy, from an initial state of evil the 
guidance of higher powers evolves a good end. 
As various parallels and invocations show, 
Chaucer was conscious that he was producing a 
kind of counterpart to Dante’s sublime poem. 
A work of wholly different character, it is true; 
by the side of a palace, a house designed, on the 
same plan, to a smaller scale, unostentatiously 
furnished to suit a modest ambition, slightly 
built, and decorated with playful fancy, offhand; 
the creation of a few weeks, not of a lifetime; 
a work holding to its model the same sort of 
relation as that between the capricious character 
of Lady Fame and the eternal justice of God... . 
So too it is explained why just in this poem 
Chaucer recurred to the form of verse which he 
had habitually employed in his pre-Italian 
period, but had ever since disused. ‘Ihe light 
flow of the short rimed-couplet accords excel- 
lently with the unassuming tone in which the 
poet at bis ease, and apparently without the 
slightest effort, develops his fruitful theme in 
all its fulness, and with the utmost liveliness of 
effect.” 

From a purely literary point of view this 
volume is, like its predecessors, a remarkable 
achievement. German is with Ten Brink in 
some degree, we believe, an acquired tongue ; 











—— 


but that fact betrays itself, at most, only in 
the singular and, at times, conscious virtuosity 
with which he handles it—in a certain taste 
for rare forms for their rarity, and curious terms 
for their curiosity. Often, itis true, Romance 
words, used without apparent reason for a 
more familiar native one, as ‘‘ Respect” for 
Achtung. Suggestiv, on the other hand, looks 
like an attempt to give currency to a Neu- 
bildung, for which there is no very satisfactory 
Teutonic substitute. The use of unveriichtlich 
for ‘‘considerable”’ (‘‘eine unveriichtliche 
Belesenheit ’’) strikes one also as unfamiliar, 
though easily understood. And one solecism 
we have met with which, ina foreigner, would 
be called bad grammar—the use of kehren an 
with a dative. We must add one word of 
admiration for the graceful translations. In 
the case of **The Canterbury Tales,” these 
are taken from Hertzberg’s version—a high 
though well-merited compliment from so 
brilliant a translator as Ten Brink. 


C. H. Herrorp. 








‘The Badminton Series.’—Driving. By the 
Duke of Beaufort. (Longmans.) 


Most persons fancy that driving is a haphazard 
branch of knowledge which comes by nature. 
A glance at these pages will show that, as 
Walton says of angling, it is ‘‘of great anti- 
quity, and a perfect art, and an art not easily 
attained to.”” It is, indeed, a simple matter 
for any one brought up in the country to 
make a horse draw him in any ordinary vehicle 
to the station, and, perhaps, this is as much 
as most busy people care to attempt. But to 
drive a playful horse in a quiet but determined 
manner, so as to get as much out of him as 
can reasonably be expected with the least 
expenditure of the animal’s strength; still 
more to drive a pair steadily and at good 
speed in crowded streets, are achievements 
only to be attained by long practice and 
diligent attention to many small particulars. 
To reach the crown of the art, and send four 
spirited horses galloping along a turnpike 
road in front of the coach, which has of late 
years once more become fashionable, is given 
to few. ‘There were many more expert four- 
in-hand drivers in the days of the old coaches 
than there are now. Any lad with a taste 
for horses could generally induce a good- 
natured coachman to let him hold the reins 
for a short time as he occupied the box-seat 
on his journeys to school. After a few years, 
when he went up to the university, a very 
little persuasion enabled him to drive for part 
of a stage; and then, in frequently passing up 
and down the road, he easily perfected himself 
in the art. Even if a man does not care to 
learn the elegancies of the art of driving, or 
does not possess sufficient nerve for the task, 
he should, if he keeps horses, know theoreti- 
cally not only how they ought to be driven 
so as to economise strength and keep up con- 
dition, but also he should be able to preside 
over his stables and coachhouse, his saddlery 
and feeding bills. As for purchasing horses, 
perhaps he had better not meddle with that, 
but leave it to some good-natured and skilful 
friend. But he ought certainly to know 


enough of harness and horses to enable him 
critically to survey his equipage when brought 
round, before he enters it. 











The Duke of Beaufort has summoned many 
helpers to his aid in systematising the art of 
driving. He himself has written two excel- 
lent chapters on driving generally, while Col. 
H. 8. Baillie and Lord Algernon St. Maur 
treat of driving a single horse, and the late 
Major Dixon of a coach andfour. These form 
the most practical chapters in the volume. 
Then come directions on the coach-house, 
harness-room, and driving appliances, together 
with a useful chapter on the cost of a carriage 
by Mr. A. E. T. Watson. Coaches are not 
altogether luxuries for poor men. Mr. Wat- 
son, after setting down the original cost of one 
at £220, estimates (but on a very liberal 
scale) the annual cost of its maintenance, 
with horses, men and all, at £782. Lady 
Georgiana Curzon furnishes a chapter on 
tandem driving ; and what may be called the 
didactic portion of the book is closed by an 
account of modern carriages contributed by 
Mr. Hooper. Several repetitions, however, 
here occur, in consequence of this divided 
liability; and in particular the story of 
broughams being named from the Lord Chan- 
cellor becomes literally a twice-told tale. 

Most people, being persuaded that they can 
drive as well as Eniopeus and Kebriones, will 
turn with greater eagerness to the anecdotal 
chapters of this book. What may be called 
the Golden Age of driving, the reign of the 
old stage coaches, is still sufficiently near to 
enable men with good memories to recall 
quaint characters, scenes, and adventures on 
the road for the delight of a generation which 
strives to reproduce a pale reflection of its 
glories in meets of the coaching clubs. Lord 
A. St. Maur’s good stories of the old coaching 
days are delightful, and will help the young, 
who cannot remember those times, to realise 
something of the business arrangements of 
the mail as well as of its fun. The editor 
follows with two more pleasant chapters on 
the different routes, stages, and the like in 
the West of England. Major-Gen. Sir C. 
Teesdale runs him hard with a chapter on 
tandem driving. We are indebted also to the 
editor for an excellent summary of posting in 
England, and a companion picture of the same 
system as it prevailed in France, with the 
dormeuses, diligences, and malle-postes of happy 
memory. Sleighing is not forgotten; there 
is even a bibliography of books on driving; 
and, to make the manual complete, an excel- 
lent index. In a word, this treatise fully 
maintains the character of the Badminton 
Library. Round what at first seems rather a 
limited and arid subject a fund of good 
sense and interesting narrative has been 
collected. 

It would be wrong to conclude without 4 
word of special praise for the numerous 
woodcuts which illustrate the text. Mr. 
Sturgess’s horses are drawn with rare fidelity 
to nature, while some of his colleague’s—Mr. 
G. D. Giles—drawings are full of spirit and 
animation. The ‘‘ Butcher’s Cart’’ (p. 71) 
and the “Excitable Leaders” (p. 119) de- 
serve particular mention. For many a day to 
come this book will kold an honoured place 
in the library of every country house. 

M. G. WarkINs. 
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The Roxburghe Ballads, mostly illustrating the 
Last Years of the Stuarts. Parts XVI.- 
XVII. Edited by J. W. Ebsworth. 
(Ballad Society.) 


Tur two volumes which Mr. Ebsworth has 
edited with his usual felicitous skill are by 
no means the least important of the series in 
which they appear. Not only for historical 
students, but for students of literature, have 
they a special value. Of the group of early 
naval ballads, many are on the Spanish 
Armada, such as Delany’s fine psalm-like 
paean, on “The happie obtaining of the 
great Galleazzo,” beginning 
**Q noble England : fall doune vpon thy knee 
And praise thy God with thankful hart: which 
still maintaineth thee. 
The forraine forces: that seekes thy vtter 


spoile 
Shall through his most especiall grace: be brought 
to shameful foile. 
With mightie power: they come vnto our 
coast 
To over runne our countrie quite: they make their 
brags and boast ; 
In strength of men: they set their onely stay, 
But “a vpon ithe Lord our God: will put our trust 
way. 


Another two are on the Tilsburie Hill Review, 
and might have inspired Macaulay. The 
Essex ballad, ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Champion,” 
is an excellent specimen of street doggrel : 


** With cannons hot and thundering shot: these 

two gallants fought on the main 

And as it was youug Essex lot the Emperor's 
son by him was ta’n. 

‘Give me my son,’ the Emperor cryd: ‘who you 
this day have taken from me 

And I'll give to thee three keys of Gold, the one 
shall be of High Germany’ ”— 


and so on, with the inevitable but delightful 
tag: 
‘“‘ They had not fought this famous battle: they 
had not fought it hours but three 
But some lost arms and some lost legs: and 
some lay tumbling in the Sea.”’ 


The ‘George Aloe” and ‘‘ Sweepstakes ”’ 
fight, and the “‘ Fight at Malago” and ‘‘ The 
Attempt on Calais” (1627), with “ Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Sweet Trinity” (the origin of the 
“Golden Vanity,” Wilson’s favourite), and 
“The Song of Danseker the Dutchman,” and 
that of “Captain Ward’ (his partner) and 
“The Rainbow,” and the “ Honour of 
Bristol,” telling of the “fight of the Angel 
Gabriel, Capt. Netheway, with three Spaniards,” 
with others, are here, all ‘‘ solid songs” with 
good tunes, which should some day be cheaply 
printed, with the music added, as part of a 

ritish Seaman’s Garland. 

Among the love-songs are some of great 
beauty and exquisite rhythm. For example 
(p. 76), the one beginning— 


“ How bright art thou whose starry Eyes 
wo cruel Tyrants prove ! 
And though I fall your sacrifice 
Can no compassion move : 
I dye I languish in Despair 
And can no Pitty find 
O hear at last, lov'd Nymph, my Prayer ! 
Sweet Phyllida be kind! 
* * * * * 
** Poor Corydon implores thy Love 
No longer cruel be; 
For if you still disdainfal prove 
And still will torture me, 
Behold unto the shades I go, 
For restless Love assign’d ! 
To hinder me from shades below, 
Sweet Phyllida be kind ! 








‘* And on the Rock let me not lie 

Of Doubt and sad Despair, 

’Tis better far at once to die 
Than wade through Seas of Oare, 

Where peevish Coyness and Disdain 
Do tempest-toss the Mind. 

To ease me of my wretched Pain, 
Sweet Phyllida be kind ! 


** By all the Woods, the Hills; and Springs, 
Where e’er our flocks have been, 
And by the Bird that nightly sings, 
And all the Stars I’ve seen, 
My Passion shall for ever burn 
Till I a Grave do find : 
Then let me not thus sigh and mourn ! 
Sweet Phyllida, be kind !”’ 
I do not know the author; but this song 
surely was not his first and last. It hasa 
smack of Wither to myear. It is clearly not 
a perfect copy of the original, and is spoiled 
in places. 

The line-rhyme in several of these poems 
gives proof that the Irish were already, in 
the seventeenth century, beginning to write 
songs in English, for to them we owe the 
introduction of this ornament, which is so 
ancient a characteristic of their own poetry. 
The metre often affords exact indications 
of additions tacked on to popular songs. Thus 
(p. 62) it is to a different hand in different 
measure that we owe the second part of ‘“‘ The 
Mournful Shepherd.” 

The burden of ‘‘ News for Young Men and 
Maids” (p. 8) is noteworthy, and looks old: 

** For Love is dead and buried, 
And with him all true joy is fled.’’ 

The genesis of popular songs is well illus- 
trated by the history of ‘ Farewell, fair 
Armida”’ (p. 36), so carefully traced by the 
editor. ‘True Love Exalted” (p. 93) must 
have been popular by reason of its quaint 
metre and moral. In J. P.’s ‘‘ Love in the 
Blossom ” (p. 110) there are a few words to 
be corrected: thus, verses 2 and 8 are out of 
metre; 1. 21, for ‘‘ prate”’ read “‘ sigh”; 1. 27, 
for ‘‘mine” read ‘‘my dish.” So in 
‘‘Fancy’s Freedom” (p. 113), 1. 21 should 
run, ‘To bring me in to Cupid’s gin,” and 
1. 36, for ‘“‘ bred” read ‘‘raise.” In several 
places we should like to have the tunes, 
which we hope may yet be supplied in some 
volume of this society’s series. It is needed 
for complete comprehension of the metre, 
which for many songs, as in ‘A Word in 
Season ’’ (p. 140) is remarkable and uncommon; 
strange and good, too, is that of the 
‘¢Tyrannical Beauty” (p. 145). ‘‘ The Love- 
sick Serving Man ”’ has this fine verse : 


‘¢ A thousand thoughts ran in her head, 
As mauy Cupids round her Bed, 
Which did like armed angels stand, 
With golden bows and shafts in hand, 
Everyone was pleading for him, 
And their silver shafts did show, 
Saying, ‘ Receive him, do not grieve him, 
For it must and shall be so!’” 


Two poor spurious verses have been added to 
this song (p. 151). 

There are some good lines in the ‘‘ Love-sick 
Maid of Portsmouth ”’ (p. 187). ‘“‘ The Lunatic 
Lover; or, Grim King of the Ghosts ” (p. 222), 
which had a great success in its day, and was 
followed by several inferior imitations, has 
spirit in it, and “The Bird’s Harmony” 
(p. 301) has a pleasant and pretty old- 
fashioned flavour. 

There is, perhaps, none of the societies that 
should meet with greater encouragement, as 





} the heads of such men. 


producing good and interesting work, than the 


Ballad Society, for which Mr. Ebsworth, 
whose labour is assuredly ‘‘ labour of love,” 
has edited these two worthy successors of 
worthy predecessors. In them much of the 
true history of England is given, written smal] 
it may be, but written clearly. 

F. Yorx Powe. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Saved as by Fire. By Eleanor Mary Marsh. 


In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Distracting Guest. By Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Harvest. By John Strange Winter. (Tho 


‘‘Hansom Cab” Publishing Company.) 


Against the Grain. By Charles T, C. James. 
(Spencer Blackett. ) 


For England’s Sake. 
(F. Warne.) 


More Sail than Ballast. By C. A. Montrésor, 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Tae act of moral combustion referred to in 
the title of Saved as by Fire is the burning 
up of an old curse which Sir Bernard Maxwell 
had called down upon the wronger of his 
mother. The haughty spirit of this erratic 
English baronet is broken when he discovers 
that the supposed slayer of his mother is not 
so guilty as she seems, and she returns home 
to die upon the grave of her victim. This is 
the leading motif of Miss Marsh’s story; but 
the evolution of it does not occupy much 
space, and the bulk of the three volumes is 
devoted to love rather than to Sir Bernard’s 
revenge, remorse, and recantation. Phyllis 
Trevylian, the heroine, is the daughter of 
Gwendoline Trevylian, or De Marcie, the 
betrayer. She has three lovers. The first, 
a rough country squire of the name of Danby, 
sends Sir Bernard to woo for him, after the 
example of Miles Standish and John Alden; 
and as he is summarily rejected be imagines 
that his envoy has betrayed him. However, 
the squire’s wounds are not very deep, for he 
confides to a friend immediately afterwards, 
“‘T daresay a bachelor’s life is the best. I 
might get a wife who objected to my hunting 
four days a week. At any rate, horses are 
not so expensive, as far as I can judge.” 
Suitor No. 2 fares no better. He is Jack 
Markham, the son of the fine old rector of the 
parish. While he is making impossible love 
to Phyllis, a frail, delicate girl who has 
loved him from childhood is dying of grief 
and consumption. ‘‘ Sorunsthe world away.” 
Phyllis’s third suitor, Sir Bernard himself, is 
more successful than his rivals, though he has 
to pass through a long apprenticeship of trial 
before he is suffered to win the prize. The 
best and most natural passages in the book 
are those concerned with Lord St. Maur and 
Dot Markham, everything else having the 
appearance of being constructed to order, even 
to the finding of a letter which is toclear up a 
painful misunderstanding. Geoffrey St. Maur, 
an artist by choice but a lord by birth, is 
really a very fine fellow, with a magnificent 
faith in humanity ; and little Dot Markham, 
with whom he falls in love, is one of those 
bewitching little creatures capable of turning 
St. Maur performs 


By Robert Cromie, 
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very heroic deeds, with the result, on one 
occasion, of temporarily losing his sight, 
which brings out all the sympathy and the 
deeper feelings of his faithful Dot. Although 
there is nothing striking in this novel, and it 
is not beyond the average in merit, it is im- 
possible to say that it is not pleasant reading. 
It is, at any rate, a good and wholesome story 
—some readers, whose tastes have been vitiated 
by sensational pabulum, may even think that 
the third volume is too goody and religious 
in tone. 


The dedication of A Distracting Guest isa 
creditable example of filial affection. Mrs. 
Jocelyn inscribes her novel to the memory of 
her father, the late Col. Soame G. Jenyns, 
C.B., who, we do not doubt, was a gallant 
and distinguished officer. But why a record 
of his services—which reads like a quotation 
from the Army List—should appear at the 
head of a work of fiction it is somewhat diffi- 
cult tosee. Yet the printer, or some other 
person, has been so struck with the account 
of Col. Jenyns that in the copy before us his 
very honourable record appears in both 
volumes. But, pleasantry apart, we fear that 
we cannot say as much for Mrs. Jocelyn’s 
literary skill as might fairly be said for her 
father’s military achievements. The novel is 
all about haunted houses, haunted benches, 
and mesmerism, and we have a quite impos- 
sible discovery of documents two centuries old. 
There is some piquancy in the delineation 
of female character, and one of the young 
ladies described is certainly a most uncon- 
ventional personage; but beyond that little 
can be said for the work, which is remarkably 
thin and devoid of originality. "What is the 
matter with the English language that it 
should not be sufficient for such a sentence as 
this: ‘‘The plupart of the society which she 
had collected around her,” &c. 


In Harvest John Strange Winter has 
written a much better story than some of 
those which have given her wide popularity. 
It is pleasant to find that the delineation of 
military trivialities is far from having ex- 
hausted her powers. The story of Rachel 
Power is a very touching one. Coming to 
England after her father’s death in India, she 
is basely tempted by her lover, whom she 
scorns, while her heart is deeply torn, and 
she is cast off by her only relative, General 
Vandeleur. Though friendless, however, she 
is not utterly hopeless, and after a time she 
comes out as an artist upon the walls of the 
Royal Academy. Then those who have con- 
temned her are only too eager to bask in the 
sunshine of her popularity, but with a Spartan- 
like nature she resists their wiles. There is 
only one thing that disappoints us. As this 
sketch is founded on the motto, ‘‘ Every man’s 
harvest hereafter shall be according to his 
seedtime here,” the writer does not show us 
what becomes of the treacherous lover beyond 
the loss of his old love. The lesson, perhaps, 
is that the sense of that loss is quite sufficient; 
but a really base nature would scarcely feel 
that. Yet unquestionably Harvest is an ex- 
cellent little story. 


When the reader has got over the astound- 
ing meteorological information conveyed in 
the first sentence of Against the Grain—to 
the effect that ‘‘ during November fogs some- 
times enyelop the British Isles”—he will 





thoroughly enjoy the little story. Mr. James 
is full of high animal spirits; and his sketches, 
if a little too ‘‘ horsey,” take a clean and an 
honest view of life, and are charged with 
bonhomie. The central figure is a proud old 
baronet, Kissingham, of Kissingham—creation 
temp. James I.—who lives upon his dignity 
and ancestry. He has two charming daughters ; 
but, when one of them marries a curate with 
£100 a year, and the other elopes with her 
groom, his cup of bitterness seems to be full. 
Yet it is made to hold another drop, for he 
discovers that the £60,000 for which he has 
himself married a withered old widow, Lady 
Netherby, goes to the groom in question, who 
is her ladyship’s illegitimate son. The changes 
of fortune in this short sketch are depicted 
with a ready pen, and the interest never 
flags. It is also not devoid of sundry touches 
of genuine feeling. 


Mr. Cromie’s For England's Sake is a mili- 
tary story of British India, and deals with 
the events which culminated in the grand 
march that raised the siege of Kandahar. 
This is the public side of the narrative ; its 
more personal one traces the love passages 
between Captain Dudley Smooth and Nina, 
the daughter of General Lorraine. There 
are hairbreadth escapes and great sacrifices 
made for the sake of old England, of which 
it would not be fair to reveal the details. 
Suffice it to state that there is not a dull page 
in the story. 


More Sail than Ballast, with its pathetic 
conclusion, shows the dangers of genius when 
its possessor is without the guidance of moral 
principle. The pictures of life at the ducal 
court of Ludwigsburg are very graphic, though 
it must not be forgotten—as, indeed, the 
author admits—that she is indebted to 
Kérner’s reminiscences of Ludwigsburg, and 
Vely’s memoir of Francesca von Hohenheim. 
How the gay and frivolous court of Duke 
Charles Eugene was reformed the reader will 
be interested in discovering for himself. This 
study of German character in the middle of 
the eighteenth century forms extremely plea- 
sant reading. 

G. Banyerr Surra. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Gordon: an Our-Day Idyll. By Jeannie 
Morison. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) One 
closes this book, after scrupulously reading 
every line, with the feeling that if it tells the 
story of Gordon, one has somehow missed it. 
Nor does the blame of that failure rest with 
the reader. The author has attempted a 
rhapsody rather than a narrative; and a 
rhapsody extending through a whole volume 
of awkwardly-constructed verse is more than 
any reasonably intelligent reader can be 
expected to follow. Undoubtedly the intention 
of the book is good, and it is likely that the 
author had a fairly clear conception in her 
mind when she began to write it; but she has 
certainly failed to express with clearness what- 
ever she may have wished to convey. Seventy- 
five pages out of 126 are occupied with Gordon’s 
ride over the desert to Khartoum. That event- 
ful progress might well form the subject of an 
‘‘our-day idyll”; but the description of it 
here is so compounded of fact and fancy, of 
actual incident blended with what the author 
rightly calls ‘‘ phantasmagoria,” that the reader 
becomes utterly bewildered. He might perhaps 
bear with his bewilderment, if the clumsy breaks 





and entanglements in the verse did not so 
weary him that he gives up the pursuit of the 
sense in the endeavour to preserve some sort of 
rhythm to his ear. For when an author chooses 
to write in verse the reader must needs insist 
on the vehicle being apt and suitable. Other- 
wise, why verse—why not save the reader all 
trouble by adopting the plain medium of 
prose? Miss Morison begins well : 


“‘ Noiseless through grim At Moor’s gorges toils a 
camel’s cushioned tread, 

’Neath the fierce sun of the noontide, and the 
great stars overhead, 

—Hanging jewels of light suspended from the 
heaven's deep-vaulted blue 

O'er — thirsty deserts, unrefreshed by spring 
or dew,— 

Lone, as rides a silent traveller, through the 
glare and through the gloom, 

Speeding on his noiseless journey, burdened with 
a people’s doom, 

* * * * 
Silent as his camel's footfall, on and on across the 


sand, 

Holding high his country’s honour, firm grasped 
in his good right hand, 

O'er the heads of dusky myriads, in their dark 
eyes’ eagle ken, 

In his heartthe blessed message, ‘ Peace on earth, 
good-will to men’; 

—Britain’s son, across the desert, bearing tho 
white flag of peace, 

While the world stands still to listen till that 
wondrous ride shall cease ! ’’ 


Presently, however, the reader st umbles over 
such a passage as this : 


‘Dream visions changing ever.—Now, where tho 
white hill meets the blue, 

Khartoum, with its flat-roofed mud huts,—as when 
first it met his view, 

Long years agone, when, then as now, taking at 
his Lord’s command, 

For the sake of Afric’s down-trod myriads his 
life in’s hand.”’ 


It is true that on the same page we ate com- 
pensated by this excellent bit of natural and 
no doubt true description : 


** Now the thickly wooded Nile-banks,—green with 
tamarisk, blue with gum, 

Where the mighty river-horses splash and blow to 
see him come, 

Basking crocodiles scarce lifting sleepy eyes from 
out the mud, 

While stork and pelican stand long-legged, on the 
triver’s weed- wove sudd, 

And the moonlight’s stillness echoes with rude 
laughter from the tree, 

—Mocking birds that thus give vent to Nature's 
ecornful irony, 

* — puny mortal daring her great solitudes to 

read, 

Where she’s ruled, supremely monarch, through 

uncounted ages fled.” 


To instance another of the passages which 
have tried the soul of the present writer, it is 
thus that a possible incident at the crisis of 
Gordon’s fate is described : 


‘* Now a passing gleam of gladness, as he finds 
long stolen store, 

A whole month’s biscuits! Fierce firing up 
stream now shows respite o’er, 

Arabs fusilade Omdurman! Six hours’ anxious 


agony, 

Watching from his roof-top outlook shells 

striking the water by 

His last poor steamers; all the rest to Mctemma 

sent to wait : 

The coming force. Thrice sees th’ Ismailia 

struck—little Husseinyeh 

Fall back stern-foremost in terrific fire ;—puts 

his field-glass by, 

And, sickened unto death, can look no more!” 
There is a noble feeling in the poem—a feeling 
which, in spite of imperfect expression, makes 
it a poem; but this “‘our-duy idyll” is not 
such a memorial of Gordon as the genius of 


poetry will yet award him. 


PETER TTT TE 
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Songs of Adieu. By Lord Henry Somerset. 
(Chatto A Windus.) The lighter moods of 
sadness are prolific of ‘‘ motives” for verse, and 
Lord Henry Somerset has evolved from them 
a very charming sequence of poems. Some of 
these “‘Songs of Adieu ” might almost have 
been written by Miss Rossetti, so pathetic is 
their melancholy, and so suggestive at the 
came time of all that is thoughtful and tender 
and loving. This, for instance : 


‘One more glimpse of the sun, 
One more breath trom the sea, 
One more kiss from my darling one— 
Then, Death, come speedily ! 


** One more smile from my sweet, 
One more clasp of a hand, 
One more sound of returning feet— 
Then come, that Better Land! 


‘¢ One more passionate prayer 
To Christ, that He shall be 
My Guide as I climb the Golden Stair— 
Then come, Eternity !’’ 
Or this: 
“‘ Behold ! a band of lovers clad 
In garments rich and fair, 
And loud their song rings out and glad 
To all the summer air: 
A song that sings of happiness, 
Of long-forgotten tears, 
Of death to pain and bitterness 
And life of love-crowned years. 
“The same procession comes again, 
But clad. in sombre hue, - 
Their hearts are damped with winter's rain, 
Their songs are sad and few : 
Their lily-crowns are smirched with mire 
And bruised their weary feet, 
But in their eyes there burns the fire 
Of love that is so sweet. 
‘* Yea, love, dear lord, in weal and woe 
Our hearts still turn to thee, 
*Neath summer suns and winter’s snow 
Thine ever we would be ! 
O give us measure of delight 
And bloom of thy bright flowers, 
Though day be swallowed up in nigbt 
And lost in death the hours.” 


We are not sure, indeed, that we ought to 
speak of these poems as having anything to do 
with the “lighter” —or imaginary—moods of 
sadness. They are so perfectly natural as to be 
suggestive of real experiences of sorrow, 
idealised perhaps by the imagination which 
always goes with love. 


Glanlua, and Other Poems. By William 
Larminie, (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) Of 
the four pieces in this volume, the longest and 
most important is ‘‘Glanlua.”’ It is a story in 
verse founded on Irish legends of a time two 
thousand years ago. The picturesque bays and 
mountains of the coast of North Mayo, of 
which it treats, harmonise well with the 
traditions of a remote past, when the super- 
natural was the most familiar element in human 
ife. Tradition, myth, and the old-world 
pee are the materials Mr. Larminie 
as used, and he has turned them to excellent 
account. His verse is strong, fluent, and 
— as the following passage will 

Ww: 
“In the thick rain mist are the dim bills furl’d, 


And the dawn gropes blindly her way o’cr the 
world 


Night had called to the demon of tempest, for 
ba the mother of Morna, ‘Oh! gather thou 


e 
7 clouds and thy rains from the farthest sea ; 
ith the gloom that is thine be my darkness 


doubled, 
That the paths of the coming of day may be 


troubled; 
Roll thy mists o'er the floor of the earth: pile 


Cloud heaped upon cloud to the topmost eky ; 





Let there be not a chink in the dripping air 
a of thy blackness till day shall 
espair, 
With the ‘glimmer of watery glances vain, 
Of —s the twice-walled might of my 
reign. 
And She demon gave ear to the summons of 


nig 
_ og widespread wings sprang swift to his 


ight, 

And before the sweep of his pinions he drave 

All the vapourish ghosts of the wandering wave ; 

i ~ a lash of his wings and the tramp of his 
ee 

To a cauldron of foam the abyss did beat: 

And he drank of its waters insatiably ; 

And at every gulp he swallowed a sea, 

That rose dilating his bulk tenfold ; 

Till AA regions his darkness he measured, and 

rolle 

With ravage of rain and of wind twin-souled, 

And burst upon Irros ; low bowed the woods 

= - heavy scourge of the winds and the 
oods ; 

From the watery mantle of muffling rain 

Heaved off and for ever renewed again 

> the clouds, no breath for the drowning 


A Handful of Pansies. By Bessie Craigmyle. 
(Aberdeen: John Adam.) It is Mdme. Dar- 
mesteter, we believe, who has taught our young 
men and maidens to gather their verses by 
Handfuls—an unwise rede. For not so are fair 
nosegays fashioned; but much grass, many 
weeds, and few flowers come of such haphazard 
gathering. A careful spirit of selection should 
preside over every volume of verses. They 
should not be cast down before us as we cast on 
the table the careless bunch of a morning’s 
ramble, though it is much in that way that we 
find Miss Craigmyle’s. One inevitably thinks 
of the concluding words of one of George 
Gascoigne’s prefaces —‘‘ Flowersto please, herbes 
to cure, and weedes to be avoided.” There is, 
indeed, a fragrance about this volume ; but it is 
more of grass than of flowers—of clover it were 
perhaps better to say—but the veritable pansies 
are few. Here is one of the finest—‘* Across 
the Gulf” : 


‘* * Now life is done with, and sin sinned through, 
And here in Hades I cry to you.’ 
‘Ory on, with a cry unansweréd.’ 
‘* © Have you neither pity nor pardon, Dear? 
The primrose-path has led me here.’ 
‘TI follow hard in the path you led.’ 


‘¢ © Be not wroth for a broken vow: 
I loved you alway, I love you now.’ 
* Your love was a lie: you lie to me yet.’ 
***Of my sin to you am I never shriven? 
Forget your wrong, let me pass forgiven.’ 
‘Hell shall forget me when I forget.’ ’”’ 


This is very strong; aud it were ungracious to 
mention the quite unimportant reminiscence in 
the last line, but that other of Miss Craigmyle’s 
verses suggest an interesting ‘ study of 
origins.” Are her pansies all out of her own 
garden? Many of them seem ‘‘ freaked” in a 
wonderful likeness to others familiar elsewhere. 
Indeed, we think Miss Oraigmyle must admit 
that she is somewhat apt to be derivative. For 
instance, when one hears her asking Horace in 
a villanelle, ‘Hast thou forgotten Italy ?” 
Surely it is impossible not to remember Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s question of Theocritus, ‘‘ Dost 
thou remember Sicily?” ‘‘A Roundel of 
Rest” is a familiar title ; and her 


** Green old garden, full of pete 
Wall- enclosed and trod of few,’’ 


reminds one much of Philip Marston's 


**O! my garden full of roses 
Red as passion and as sweet”? ; 
while her April days and nights are unmistake- 
ably like those of Mr. Henley’s Midsummer. 
Had Miss Craigmyle not read her ‘‘ Gleeson 


doubtful ; but she has evidently slept with that 
pleasant anthology under her pillow, and very 
many of her verses are in ‘‘ the forms,”’ Indeed, 
she has used them so much that, like a more 
notable employer thereof, she has begun to turn 
her back upon them, and, as if in mockery, 
demands in a ballade, which truly justifies the 
question, ‘‘ Where is the ballade’s sense?” 
besides indulging in a feeble parody of Mr. 
Swinburne’s Ballad of ‘Francois Villon, And, 
apropos of Villon, she has a rather better 
ballade of his love, Katherine de Vauselles, 
though surely the prince of all ballade-makers 
gives us no warrant for song so tender of her. 
** Vaucel’s Kate, the cockatrice,” was his phrase 
for her ; and who does not know how, owing to 
her, he 
‘* Was beaten as linen is that lies 
In washers’ tubs for bats to smite” ? 


Miss Craigmyle attempts too many styles. She 
will rhyme you as variously as the Merryman 
at the Savoy. Sometimes she tries blank verse, 
but her voice is not in the thunder. But 
‘* what care of that ?” as she herself sings, 


‘* Low lyric-murmurs none the less are sweet ”’ ; 


and these are certainly within her scope. Such 
verses as the following are always welcome— 
‘* Re-awakening ”’ : 
‘* Great trees stretch their arms above us 
As we pass, 
Like a priestly benediction 


After mass, 
And the poppics drop their hoodlets 
On the grass. 
Such a sleapy, slumbrous silenco 
On the land, 
As if some enchanter swayed it 
With his wand ! 
On my arm, as on we wander, 
Rests your hand. 
And the holy quiet on us 
Softly lies, 
Over, around us, aud between us, 
Garment-wise. 
While the tender light of evening 
Slowly dies.’’ 
If Miss Craigmyle would but always write like 
that! With more wisdom in choice of subjects, 
more closeness of expression and carefulness of 
finish, her undoubted gift of song may some- 
day make us very grateful. 


Wanderers, Being a Collection of the Poems 
of William Winter. (Edinburgh: David 
Douglas.) We regret that we have not been 
able to form a very high estimate of the 
poetical effusions of the author of Shakspere’s 
England. They contain too many references to 
‘the sod,” ‘‘ the grassy mound,” ‘the name- 
less grave”; and, turning the pages, we are 
beset with such phrases as ‘‘a ghastly gaunt 
despair,” ‘‘ lying silent in thy shroud,” ‘Ab! 
the grave’s a quite bed,” ‘“‘darkly mouldering 
in the tomb”—all suggestive of permanent 
failure and universal collapse. Some verse 
writers seem to be under the delusion that 
unless they are melancholy they are not 
poetical; but surely mauling the dead and 
grovelling among graves is employment befit- 
ting ghouls rather than poets. Is this poetry 
for instance ?— 

‘** Here she slumbers white and chill, 

Put your hand upon her brow” (p. 72). 
Or this from ‘‘ Thoughts in a Churchyard’ P— 
** T watch the crickets leap and run 
Upon a stranger's grave, 


‘* Ah piteous, desolate and drear, 
This nameless stranger’s sleep, 
O’er which the slowly dying year 
Is all that seems to weep ! 
God help him in that bitter day,— 
His heart, his reason save,— 
Who hears the crickets chirp and play, 





Upon his darling’s grave ’’ (pp. 77-78). 


White” the inference might have been less | It is characteristic of these minstrels of things 
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doleful that they delight in self-torture. It is 
a favourite device of theirs to harrow their 
feelings, and, so far as may be, the feelings of 
their readers, by fancying themselves dead. In 
one instance our present poet goes even further, 
and, changing his sex, announces that he 
actually is dead. Happily, as he stated in the 
preface, his poems are ‘‘ absolutely impersonal.” 
Then, when he is dead, reversing the established 
order of things, he requests some living person 
who has jilted him not to haunt him, although 
with malice, shocking alike in the living and 
the dead, he announces that he (or she) will 
not be equally forbearing : 


‘© Tn from the night! the storm begins to stir: 
I will be near and ghostly eyes shall see 
How you will kiss her lips, and say to her, 
6 -_o love,’ as once you said to me” 
p. 74). 


Yet dismal and unhealthy as all this is, a close 
examination of the volume seems to reveal if 
not higher achievements, at any rate higher 
possibilities, Here and there, indeed, a piece 
is to be found almost jovial in tone. That 
beginning, ‘‘ Here’s a health to the Jass with 
the merry black eyes,’ is excellent through- 
out. In most of the pieces there is grace of 
form and some evidence of power. ‘‘ Violet” 
is tender and even sad, without being morbid. 
The following, too, though not untainted with 
the prevailing false sentiment, bas much to 
commend it: 


** Ah, Lily, when my head ijies low, 
In yonder quiet woodland de)l,— 
Where the wild-flowers will sweetly blow, 
Above the eyes that loved them well,— 
How soon thy sorrow would depart, 
If word of mine could soothe thy heart ! 


** Somewhere, some day, we meet again ! 
Think this—and be this thought relief ! 
Tn life I have not brought thee pain ; 
In death I must not bring thee grief, 
Strew with the flowers of hope my pall, 
And gently mourn, or not at all ’’ (p. 27). 
If Mr. William Winter will shun churchyards, 
take to the fields and mountains instead, and, 
in his walk and conversation, adopt the precept 
of Goethe—‘** Think on living ’"—we have little 
doubt we shall be able to give his next volume 
of poems @ more cordial welcome than we can 
extend to the present one, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. WHITLEY STOKES is now engaged upon 
a supplement to his two big volumes of Anglo- 
Indian Codes—of which the second was issued 
only last year by the Clarendon Press—which 
will bring the legislation and judicial decisions, 
so far as they affect the Codes, down to March 
31, 1889. 

Messrs. MacMILLAN will publish about 
Easter the Life of William George Ward, 
author of ‘‘The Christian Ideal,” written by 
his son, Mr. Wilfrid Ward, with especial 
reference to his father’s share in the Oxford 
Movement. Lord Tennyson has prefixed some 
memorial lines addressed to his old friend. 


Mr. LAna’s well-known translation of the 
Idylls of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, is 


shortly to appear in the ‘‘Golden Treasury 
Series.” 


Messrs, CHATTO & Winpus have in the 
press a poem of considerable length, by Miss 
Mathilde Blind, entitled The Ascent of Man. 

MEssrs. BLACKWOOD announce a book by the 
Marchioness of Stafford, entitled How I Spent 


my Twentieth Year; being a Short Record of a 
Tour round the World, 1886-87, 


Messrs, Macmittan & Co, will shortly 


publish a second part of Sir John Lubbock’s 
Pleasures of Life, touching, among other sub- 


jects, upon Ambition, Love, Art, Poetry, Music, 
and Religion. 


Messrs. SAMPSON Low will be the publishers 
of the English edition of the memoir of 
Emerson, by his son, Edward Waldo Emerson, 
‘‘ written from the social circle in Concord, 
Massachusetts.” It will be illustrated with a 
portrait. 

Messrs, TRUBNER & Co. will publish im” 
mediately Mr. 8. Alexander’s Moral Order and 
Progress: an Analysis of Ethical Conceptions, 
forming a new volume of their ‘‘ English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library.” This work is 
an account of the factors involved in the two 
central phenomena of order or equilibrium and 
progress, which are shown to be essential to 
morality. Its method is to group ethical facts 
under the main working conceptions of moral- 
ity. It treats ethics independently of biology ; 
but the result is to confirm the theory of evolu- 
tion by showing that the characteristic differ- 
ences of moral action are such as should be 
expected if that theory were true. In particu- 
lar, book iii. aims at proving that moral ideals 
follow, in their origin and development, the 
same law as natural species, 


Mr. W. Hastiz, of Edinburgh, has under- 
taken to publish an English rendering of the 
Philosophy of Krause. The first part, which 
will be popular and introductory, will appear 
soon. In dealing with the difficult terminology 
of Krause and the metaphysics of the system, 
assistance will be given by Dr. Paul Hohlfeld, 
of Dresden, the principal editor of Krause’s 
work, and Prof, Tiberghien, of Brussels, the 
most distinguished living representative of the 
Krausean philosophy, 


The English Flower Garden, with over fourteen 
hundred engravings, will be published next 
week by Mr. John Murray. Many of our most 
beautiful gardens are illustrated, while nearly 
all the plants that will bear the free air in this 
country are figured. 


THE second volume of Book Pricez Current, 
containing the prices of books sold at auction 
during 1888, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock 
for immediate publication. 


By the kind permission of Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, Messrs. Cassell & Co. will be enabled to 
issue his Legends of St. Patrick as volume 175 
of their ‘‘ National Library,” to be published on 
April 29. This is the fourth copyright volume 
issued in the ‘‘ National Library,” the previous 
ones being Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Angel in 
the House and Victories of Love, and Mr. 
Woolner’s My Beautiful Lady. 


THE second volume of Zhe Scriptures for 
Young Readers, which has been seriously delayed 
through the illness of the compilers, Edward 
Bartlett and John Peters, will shortly be issued 
by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. The third 
volume, containing the New Testament, will 
probably follow soon. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs, Sotheby will sell the library of Sir 
Thomas Thornhill, Bart., of Riddlesworth, 
Norfolk, which is particularly rich in the more 
valuable county histories—such as Dallaway’s 
Sussex (complete), Hodgson’s Northumberland, 
Blomefield’s Norfolk (extended to seven 
volumes), Ormerod’s Cheshire (with the plates 
in three different states), &c., &. Among the 
other rarities are the first quarto of A Yorkshire 
Tragedy (1608), the folio Ben Jonson (1616), two 
copies of the second folio of Shakspere (1632), 
the Marquis of Newcastle’s Methode Nouvelle et 
Invention Extraordinaire de dresser ks Chevaux 
Antwerp, 1657-58), and the exceedingly scarce 

t edition of the Compleat Angler (1653), 
besides the two following ones (1655 and 1676). 


THE following are the lecture arrangements 





= 


at the Royal Institution after Easter: Dr. Jean 


Paul Richter, three lectures on ‘‘ The Italian 
Renaissance Painters: their Associations, 
their Education, and their Employments ” 
(with illustrations); Prof. E. Ray Lankester, 
four lectures on ‘‘ Some Recent Biological Dis- 
coveries’?; Mr. Eadweard Muybridge, of Penn- 
sylvania, two lectures on ‘‘The Science of 
Animal Locomotion in its relation to Design in 
Art” (illustrated by the zoopraxiscope) ; Prof. 
Dewar, five experimental lectures on ‘‘ Chemical 
Affinity” ; Mr. Joseph Bennett, four lectures 
on ‘* The Origin and Development of Opera in 
England” (with musical illustrations); Prof. 
W. Knight, of St. Andrews, three lectures on 
(1) ‘‘ The Classification of the Sciences, Histori- 
cal and Critical,’ (2) ‘‘ Idealism and Experience, 
in Philosophy and Literature,” (3) ‘* Idealism 
and Experience, in Art and Life” (the Tyndall 
Lectures). The Friday evening meetings will 
be resumed on May 3, when a discourse will be 
given by Sir Henry Roscoe on ‘‘ Aluminium” ; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given by 
Prof. Dewar, Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson, the 
Rev. 8. J. Perry, Prof. D. Mendeleef, Dr. A. 
Geikie, Mr. C. V. Boys, &c. 


THE publishers of the ‘‘Temple Library ’’— 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.—have been fortu- 
nate in sustaining the character of their series, 
which began with the Essays of Elia. The 
second issue consists of the Poems and Plays of 
Goldsmith, edited by Mr. Austin Dobson, with 
etchings by Messrs. John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton. As might be expected, Mr. Dobson 
has taken pleasure in interpreting liberally 
his duties as editor. His general introduction, 
his bibliographical preface to each piece, and 
his frequent but not overloaded notes —all com- 
bine to aid a permanent value to these volumes 
which mere daintiness could not give. The 
illustrations are not altogether satisfactory. 
Indeed, we doubt the wisdom of issuing 
etchings in the size known to binders by the 
dreadful name of pott octavo, especially when 
the artist attempts to include the characters of 
a crowded play. Nor can we profess to think 
Mr. Railton so successful with the needle as he 
is in black-and-white. His view of ‘‘ Canon- 
bury Tower” is by far the best thingin the 
two volumes, both in itself and for its associa- 
tions. His representation of the ‘‘ Deserted 
Village” seems to us nothing less than astound- 
ing. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has accepted an 
invitation to visit America next winter; and in 
the course of her stay there she proposes to 
lecture on subjects with which her name will 
be familiar to readers of the AcADEMY. An 
address of welcome to her has already been 
drawn up and signed by some two hundred 
representative men and women, beginning with 
the Vice-President of the United States, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. J. R. Lowell, Mr. J. G. Whittier, 
&c. Her first engagement is to give a course 
of six lectures before the Peabody Institute, at 
Baltimore. Some difficulty has been raised 
with regard to her appearance at the Lowell 
Institute, at Beston, on the ground that no 
woman has hitherto been allowed to lecture 
from that platform. But invitations have been 
received from the directors of the Brooklyn 
Library, the Geographical Society of America, 
and from several historical societies and other 
learned and collegiate bodies. 


Tue Century Company have issued a pro- 
spectus, with sample sheets, of the Century 
Dictionary, upon which Prof. W. D. Whitney 
has been engaged for some years past as editor- 
in-chief, with a strong staff of assistants. It is 
estimated that it will contain about 200,000 
words, with nearly 6000 pictorial illustrations. 





It will consist of six volumes quarto, of which 
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the first is to appear next month, and the last 
within two years. 

Mr. Henry Caznor Lopce’s monograph on 
George Washington will be published in the 
‘‘American Statesmen” series in time for 
the} centenary of Washington’s inauguration, 
April 30. 

Mr. JosEPH JEFFERSON—best known as the 
creator of the part of Rip Van Winkle—has 
written his autobiography, which will be pub- 
lished serially in the Century Magazine, prob- 
ably extending over atwelvemonth. It will be 
abundantly illustrated. 


WE hear that Robert Elsmere is now being 
given away by dry goods houses to all 
purchasers of a twenty cent. cake of soap. 


WE quote the following from the American 
Bookseller : 


‘*In compiling the ‘ Library Notes,’ given in the 
present issue hundreds of catalogues were gone 
over ; and it is a remarkable fact that, in most 
cases of public libraries, and more particularly in 
the Western States, a very considerable revenue is 
obtained by a tax on dogs. If dogs were taxed to 
support a conservatory of muric the matter could 
be understood, for sometimes dogs have, under 
certain circumstances, been known to sing. But 
who ever knew or heard of a dog going to a public 
library to borrow a book? Why should they be 
taxed for educational purposes in which they have 
no share? Hath a dog money? Can a dog lend 
3000 ducats? And yet, in some of the States, they 
are taxed more than 3000 dollars a year. The 
whole system is un-American ; it’s taxation without 
representation, and the community should look to 
it that the most faithful companion of man, except 
a horse, should be treated with a greater measure 
of justice. As things are now, it would make a 
horse laugh.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
DEAD LEAVES IN SPRING-TIME. 


Worn watchers by the grave of Summer dead, 
Soul-stricken at the rapturous birth of Spring, 
That woefully your shattered mantles fling 

Before him, for his fragrant feet to tread, 

And all your faded golden tresses shed 
Forlornly, while the echoing woodlands ring, 

» flashing emerald splendours, the new King 

Leaps forth, with lily-and-violet-crowned head— 


Wherefore, dead Shadows, are ye loth to die? 
Know that to live is not to see the sun, 
Nor do they best Death’s garnering sickle shun 
Who clasp the phantom of their Life gone by, 
But they who, dying when their day is done, 
Soar star-like up the heaven of Memory. 


C. H. Herrorp. 








OBITUARY, 
DR. KENNEDY. 


It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Benjamin Hall Kennedy, which occurred at 
Torquay on Saturday, April 6, at the great age 
of eighty-four. Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
for thirty years, Regius Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge for twenty years, author of the 
Latin Primer—his name is more closely con- 
nected than that of any other man with 
a scholarship for a full half century. A 

hilologist he never pretended to be; nor did 

€ attempt to edit an ancient text. But as 
& teacher of the classics—with the object of 
forming scholars, not winning scholarships—he 
stands unrivalled in the history of education. 
Dr, Arnold set before himself a different task— 
that of moulding character and giving a per- 
manent intellectual bias; the modern head- 
master is required to concentrate his energies 
on ruling an overgrown community and 
Konnising rival departments. It was Dr. 

ennedy’s good fortune to have in Shrewsbury 
(where he succeeded the scarcely less famous 





Dr. Butler) a school of manageable numbers, 
in which the entire sixth form were continually 
under the stimulus of his own personal instruc- 
tion. So also in the kind of scholarship which 
Dr. Kennedy affected, he occupies a position 
midway between the old and the new. To 
him the classics were not dead subjects of 
linguistic or palaeographical research, but 
living models of literary style and the best field 
for training both in taste and. accuracy. No 
doubt this point of view was more appropriate 
to the schoolmaster than to the professor. And 
it is characteristic of the man that, at the time 
of his death, he was engaged in preparing for 
the press a new edition of Sabrinae Corolla— 
the glory of Shrewsbury translation, In 
academical matters Dr. Kennedy was always an 
ardent Liberal, and in particular a strong 
supporter of the proposal to admit women to 


degrees. 





LUDWIG NOIRE, 


TneE name of Dr. Ludwig Noiré, who died on 
March 26, his sixtieth birthday, is perhaps in 
this country better known than that of any 
other recent German writer on philosophy. A 
native of Alzey, he studied at the University of 
Giessen, and in 1851 received an appointment 
at the gymnasium of Mainz, where he con- 
tinued to teach until shortly before his death. 
During more than twenty years of his life at 
Mainz he published little in a separate form 
except a few pamphlets on subjects relating to 
Shakspere. 1t was in 1874 that he gave to the 
world the first systematic exposition of his 
philosophical views, under the title Die Welt als 
Entwicklung des Geistes. This work was 
followed by a rapid succession of volumes in 
which he developed and applied the conclu- 
sions therein enunciated. The thinkers by 
whom he was chiefly influenced were Kant, 
Schopenhauer, and especially Lazarus Geiger. 
His most important contribution to philosophi- 
cal speculation is his theory of the origin of 
language, which has been made familiar to 
English readers as accepted and enforced by 
Prof. Max Miiller. Briefly stated, this theory 
is that language had its rise in the instinctive 
sounds accompanying the exercise of volition in 
associated action. Hence, according to Noiré, 
the first words were symbols, not of sensible 
objects, nor of the feelings with which objects 
were regarded, but of modes of human 
activity. Although few thinkers have accepted 
Noiré’s solution of the problem as adequate, 
there are many who acknowledge that it 
contains a valuable element of truth. After the 
publication of his essay on this subject, Noiré 
perceived that the conclusions of Prof. Max 
Miiller were more nearly in harmony with his 
own views than he had supposed them to be, 
and he wrote in a German periodical an article 
on ‘**Max Miiller and the Philosophy of 
Language,” an English translation of which 
was published separately in 1879. In 1880 
Noiré contributed to Prof. Max Miiller’s English 
translation of Kant’s Kritik der Reinen Vernunft 
an ‘Historical Introduction,” which three 
years later he republished in German under the 
title Die Entwickelung der Abendlandischen 
Philosophie bis zur Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. 
Whatever may be the fate of Noiré’s bold and 
comprehensive speculations, it is impossible not 
to recognise in him a thinker of singular 
acuteness and genuine love of truth. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE only notable article in the current 
number of the Library is the one on “ Signa- 
tures in Books,” by Mr. William Blades, in 
which he shows, with characteristic learning 
and perspicuity, how they developed out of 
signatures in MSS. His two fundamental 





positions are: (1) that the idea of books 
without signatures is a bibliographical delusion, 
though they may often have been cut away in 
the binding ; and (2) that, all sizes being signed 

ike, the signatures cannot with early printed 
books be any guide as to size. Mr. Blades 
promises to explain in a future article the nature 
of watermarks, and their great use to biblio- 
graphers. 

THE April number of the Archaeological Review 
opens with the second of a series on ‘‘ Recent 
Archaeological Research,” in which Mr. Alfred 
Nutt deals with folklore in its widest significa- 
tion, reviewing the several theories of Prof. 
Max Miiller and Sir George Cox, Benfey, 
M. Cosquin, and Mr. W. A. Clouston, Dr, 
E. B. Tylor, and Mr. Andrew Lang, &c. 
We are not greatly taken with his term 
‘* revelationist ” for the borrowing theory, nor 
do we suppose that opponents will admit the 
claim of the anthropological theory to be 
rightly styled “evolutionist.” But, taken 
altogether, this article is a worthy successor to 
that of Mr. Joseph Jacobs on ‘‘ Recent Research 
in Biblical Archaeology.” Mr. T. W. Shore 
writes, with ample local knowledge and much 
ingenuity, on “ Old Roads and Fords in Hamp- 
shire”; while Major C. R. Conder expounds, 
with the help of two plates, his bold hypothesis 
that the so-called ‘‘ Hittite” hieroglyphs are 
earlier than either the Egyptian or the primitive 
cuneiform, and that all three have a common 
origin. 

With the April number of the Classical Review 
is presented an elaborate index of some twenty 
pages to vol. ii., which has been compiled this 
time by Mr. H. D. Darbishire, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Apart from reviews, the 
principal articles are on ‘‘The Tendency to 
Personalisation in Greek,” by Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick; ‘Classical MSS. in the British 
Museum” (continued), by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson ; a notice of certain Roman ingots 
of gold recently found in Transsylvania, 
apparently part of the spoil carried off by the 
Visigoths circ, 370; and an account of some 
painted terra-cotta slabs from Oaere (Cervetri), 
probably of the seventh century, and showiug 
manifest traces of Asiatic influence, which have 
recently been acquired by the British Museum, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DANTE AND ARNAUT DANIEL: A NOTE ON 
‘* PURG.,”’ XXVI., 118, 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : April 6, 1889. 
In a well-known passage in the Purgatorio, 


where Dante gives his estimate of Arnaut 
Daniel, he says of him: 


‘* Versi d’amore e prose di romanzi 
Soverchio tutti ’’ (xxvi. 118), 


which the large majority of translators and 
commentators—English, German, and Italian 
—render: ‘‘In verses of love and prose of 
romance he excelled all (tutti, ie., tutti gli altri 
fabbri del parlar materno)”; thus making 
Dante imply that Arnaut was the author not 
only of ‘‘ versi d’amore,”’ but also of ‘‘ prose di 
romanzi,” which almost certainly is not what 
he intended to say. In fact, there is no ground 
(beyond this mistranslation and the inferences 
drawn from it) for supposing that Arnaut ever 
wrote a ‘‘romance”’ in prose or verse, or that 
Dante ever thought so. Whenever he mentions 
Arnaut in the De Vulgari Eloquentia it is with 
reference to his Cantiones only, without a hint 
at any other species of composition. 

Further, if, as is implied in the above 

rendering, Dante intended to say that Arnaut 
surpassed all other writers in the composition 
of prose romances in his ‘‘ parlar materno” (i.¢., 
in Provengal), he is involved in a strange con- 
tradiction, for he expressly states in the De 
Vulg. Elog. (i. 10) that everything in the 
‘*vernacular prose,’ whether translated or 
original, was in the “Lingua Oil,” i.e., 
French : 
“‘Allegat pro se Lingua Oil, quod propter sui 
faciliorem ac delectabiliorem vulgaritatem, 
quicquid redactum, sive inventum est ad vulgare 
prosaicum, suum est.’? 

He then goes on to say : 

** Pro se vero argumentatur alia, scilicet Oc., quod 
vulgares eloquentes in ea primitus poetati sunt, 
tanquam in perfectiori, dulciorique loquela.’’ 

Not content with attributing to Arnaut the 
authorship of “romances,” Raynouard and 
Diez, with a numerous following, go so faras to 
specify what these romances were—one of 
them being a ‘ Lancelot,” which they suppose 
to be the version alluded to in Jn/. (v. 128) and 
Par (xvi. 15)*. This attribution is particularly 
unfortunate, since Dante makes special mention 
of the ‘‘Arturi Regis ambages pulcherrimae”’ 
as an example of the “ vulgare prosaicum ” in 
the ‘‘ Lingua Oil” (De Vulg. Elog., ubi supra). 
There is little doubt that the correct rendering 





*I have already shown in the Acapemy 
(January 9, 1886) and elsewhere that this 
hypothesis is altogether superfluous—see the 
Fifth Annual Report of the American Dante 
Society, pp. 41-74. 





of the passage in the Purgatorio is that 
suggested by the comment of Buti and adopted 
by Lombardi and Br. Bianchi: ‘‘ He surpassed 
all (authors of) verses of love and prose of 
romance ”—that is to say, having regard to 
the passages from the De Vulg. Elog., quoted 
above, the was superior to all who have 
written either in Provencal (versi @ amore) or 
French (prose di romanzi).”” This interpretation, 
which seems to have been first put forward by 
M. Gaston Paris several years ago in his 
‘* Etudes sur les Romans de la Table Ronde” 
(Romania, x., pp. 484 ff.), has been entirely 
ignored by recent translators and commentators 
of the Divina Commedia, in spite of the fact 
that it meets all the difficulties of the passage 
without in any way forcing the sense of the 
words. ' 

The expression ‘‘prose di romanzi” itself 
has given rise to considerable difference of 
opinion. Diez, accepting without examination 
a dictum (unsupported by any evidence) of 
Biagioli that ‘‘nel provenzale e nell’ italiano 
del secolo xiii prosa significa precisamente 
istoria o narrazione in versi,” concludes that by 
‘“‘versi d’amore” and ‘prose di romanzi” 
Dante intended to describe simply two 
different styles of poetry, viz.—lyric and 
narrative—‘‘ wenn nun Dante unter prose den 
niedern poetischen Styl versteht, so bezeichnet 
er mit vers den héhern des Liedes ”’ (Poesie der 
Troub., p. 186). This conclusion has met with 
very general acceptance among Dante com- 
mentators; but seeing that Dante himself used 
prosa in its modern sense (cf. Vita Nuova § 25, 
where he distinguishes between poeti and 
prosaici dicitori), as did also Boccaccio (cf. 
Decam. Giorn. iv., Prohem. ad. init.: ‘“‘le 
presenti novellette . . . in fiorentin volgare 
ed in prosa scritte per me sono”; and Vita di 
Dante: ‘‘fece ancora questo valoroso Poeta 
molte pistole prosaiche”) and Petrarca (cf. 
Canzone 37: ‘* Amor, come si legge in prosa e 
in versi” ), and seeing, further, that there is 
no longer any need to credit Arnaut Daniel 
with the authorship of verse romances, a8 was 
done by Fauriel, Diez, and others, and that 
the modern sense of prosa satisfies the context 
in every respect, it seems hardly justifiable to 
wrest it from that sense in order to meet the 
exigencies of a theory based upon a series of 
misconceptions. 

The exact sense of romano as here used by 
Dante has also been the subject of discussion. 
It is generally, and probably correctly, 
regarded as the equivalent of O. Fr. romans ; 
but Canello, in his critical edition of Arnaut 
Daniel, holds, somewhat unnecessarily, that 
since Dante is speaking of a Provencal poet, 
the word must be taken in the sense of the 
Provencal romans: ‘‘ciot, di poesia didattico 
morale ’’ ; and he understands “‘ versi d’amore e 
prose di romanzi” to mean: “versi 0 canzoni 
d’amore e poesie di metro meno artificioso, 
d’argomento morale e didattico” — thus 
adopting, strangely enough, the unnatural 
rendering of prosa mentioned above. 

Those who are interested in the question may 
find it instructive to compare the whole myth 
of Arnaut Daniel’s authorship of ‘‘ romances,” 
as faithfully set forth in Hueffer’s Trowbadours 
(pp. 45-48), with the critical examination and 
refutation by Canello (op. cit. pp. 29-38) of 
the arguments upon which that myth was 
founded, PAGET TOYNBEE, 








IRISH ITEMS. 
London: April 9, 1899. 
On March 12 I addressed to the ACADEMY a 
short communication (printed on March 30) 
having for its object not even things, much less 
men, but mere words, and only a few of them. 
In the AcADEMY of April 6 a distinguished 
pen makes a rejoinder (written on March 30) 





which is best described negatively. It is not 
philological, since of logic it has absolutely no 
tincture; while the philo element is equally 
undiscoverable. 

The numerous and utterly irrelevant side 
issues raised by my critic I decline to notice 
now; and the brevity with which I here dis- 
miss my original thesis is owing to a conviction 
that lengthy discussions upon that which 
interests but very few of its readers are not 
suited to the ACADEMY. Now, where an ex- 
position of words is made for the benefit of those 
in whom is wanting the very fundamental con- 
ception of the vocables concerned, the best 
intentioned expositor must be a little prolix; 
and for such prolixity another place must be 
found. 

In the meantime, of that same article of 
mine I say, in the language of our intelligent 
fellow-workers—the compositors—séet: ‘‘let it 
stand,”’ the little tautology and all. 

Of myself, in relation to what I wrote, I say 
sto: I stand to every word of it, barring the 
misreading isé is instead of is¢ imorro, which no 
more affects the matter in hand than would 
such an error as arma virumve cano weigh in a 
regiminal controversy between A and B as to 
whether Virgil’s famous words mean ‘Arms 
and the man I sing,” or, ‘‘ Arms and the man 
sing me.” This, too, I will develop. 

As to the phrase which I substituted for the 
true reading, and which my critic says ‘is not 
Irish,” I deny his jurisdiction. He and all the 
continental scholars together are incompetent 
to judge the point. In such a collocation as 
mine (not in his) the words are good Irish ; 
good they were for centuries before Eg. 91 or 
the Book of Lismore were written, and good 
they will be as long as the language lasts. 

Touching the critic’s point (1), 1 gave what 
the scribe actually wrote, and what he, using a 
common device, intended it to represent. There 
was no clerical error on his part, no ‘‘ equating ” 
or anything else on mine. 

For the present, nothing more need be said 
than that my version of the passage concerning 
the two churches is no guess, and well he 
knows it to be no guess that writes it down as 
such. So far as the ACADEMY and I are con- 
cerned, the purely grammatical part of the 
business ends with these lines; but my method 
of translation has been impugned, and on this 
head I hope to make on another occasion some 
remarks which will be appreciable by the 
general reader. 

The style and tone of the article to which 
this is a reply are neither here nor there— 
they concern the writer only, and go mairidh 
sé a pheann! say I heartily. The wish is a 
kindly one, like many another the same man 
has had from 

Sranpiso H, O’Gravy. 


[ Corrections.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter, 
entitled ‘‘Irish Items,” in the AcADEMY of 
April 6, p. 239, col. 1, 1. 1, for esnad, read 
esnam; 1, 36, for collate, read collect; 1. 45, 


for a, read e; 1, 71, omit is; note 1, after 


‘* and,” insert ‘* esnam cognate with.’’] 








‘* HOSPITALITY”? MYTHS, 
London: April 6, 1£89. 

In connexion with Mrs, Edmonds’s note on 
“‘ Hospitality Myths,” it will scarcely be neces- 
sary to remind your readers of the oft-recurring 
tales in Buddhist legendary literature of the 
sacrifice of body or limbs as food for starving 
animals, or, indeed, for the sole gratification of 
anenemy. Many instances are mentioned in 
Benfey’s Paiicatantra, i. 323, to which some 
more might now be added. 

But there is a curious allel to the end of 


the second story given by Mrs. Edmonds in 
the Divydvadina, ch, xxvi, (translated in 
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Burnout’s Introduction), There the hangman 
of King Acoka tries in vain to boil a pious 
bhikshu in a kettle filled with ordure. The 
bhikshu instead is seen seated unscathed, with 
crossed legs, on a@ lotus, and at once begins 
preaching the law (“‘reading the gospel’’) to 
the king, whom the news of the miracle had 
called to the spot with a large following—like 
Nebuchadnezzar to the fiery furnace (Divydva- 
dana, p. 378; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 369). 
The house where the executioner lives, and 
where he has the privilege to kill everyone 
entering, is clearly meant as an image of hell, 
in which, besides, boiling is one of the punish- 
ments (see, ¢.g., ‘‘ Friendly Epistle,” Journal of 
the Pali Text Society, 1886, v. 77, 82, and the 
picture of the world in Georgi’s Alphabetum 
Tibetanum). 
H, WENZEL, 








MR. LOWELL ON THE ‘‘ ENGLISH POETS.” 
Bristol: April 4, 1889, 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, in a paper entitled 
‘‘Shakspere once more,” quotes the following 
passage from the poet Warner as a specimen of 
a very faulty conceit : 

‘* Hard was the hand that struck the blow, 

Soft was the heart that bled.” 
But surely Mr. Lowell has misquoted these 
words. They occur in Albion’s Kngland, and 
refer to Queen Eleanor in the act of striking 
Fair Rosamond : 
“ With that she dashed her on the lips, so dyed 
double red : 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow; soft 
were those lips that bled.’’ 
If this latter be the correct reading, nothing 
but praise is due to Warner; his lines are 
simple and touching. Mr. Lowell’s version 
makes the poet so ungallant as to apply the 
epithet “‘hard” to a lady’s hand. Queen 
Eleanor, I am sure, would rather the epithet 
were applied to her heart. 
ArTHuR L, SALMON. 








““BRERETON IN SAKARRAN.” 
Tunbridge, Kent: April 9, 1889, 

I see that, in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, the question is asked (apropos of a 
couplet of Charles Kingsley’s): ‘‘ Where is 
Sakarran? and who was Brereton?” May I 
be permitted to remark that Sakarran (some- 
times spelt Sakarang) is in Borneo, on the 
Batang Lupar river, not far from Sarawak, 
Mr. Brereton was an officer of Rajah Brooke’s, 
stationed at Sakarran, where he died of dysen- 
tery in 1853. I cannot help suspecting that 
Kingsley has confused him with Mr. Lee, 
Brereton’s colleague, who was brutally slaugh- 
tered by the Dyaks (in a fight with the pirate 
chief, Rentap) in the same year. The par- 
ticulars will be found in Ten Years in Sarawak, 
by the Rajah’s nephew, Charles Brooke. 

A. WERNER, 








THE WORD ‘‘ CURSUMBOR.” 

Sare, Basses Pyrénées : April 1, 1889. 
Is it any help to remark that zwrumbet has 
passed into Spanish from the Arabic (vide 
Dozy’s and de Eguilaz’s glossaries sub voce). 
Also, I find in Aizquibel’s Basque-Spanish 
dictionary ‘* ZURUMBETA, drbol de la India 
Oriental.” I do not find it at Matthew ii. 11 
in the only Basque New Testament that I have 

at hand. W. W. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Monpay, April 15,8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor 
» Instruments for the Measurement of 
Radiant Heat.” IV., by Mr. O. V. 


. O. V. Bovs. 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Ethnology 


and Ancient Ohronology of China,” by Dr. Gordon, 


TUxSDAY, April 16.7.45 p.m. Statistical. 
8 pm. vil Envineers: Discussion, * Armour 
for Ships,’”’ by Sir Nathaniel Barnaby. 
8pm. Folklore: **The Survival of Totemism 
in Britain,” C) 
830p.m. Zoological. 


bv G. L. Gomme, 

WEDNESDAY, April 17.8p.m. Geological: “‘The Pro- 
duction of Secondary Minerals at Shear-zones in 
the Crystalline Rocks of the Maivern Hills,” by 
Mr. Charles Callaway; “The Northern Slopes of 
Cader Idris,’’ by Messrs. Grenville A. J. Cole and 
A. V. Jennings. 

THURSDAY, April 18, 8 p.m. Linnean: ‘ Coniferae,’”’ 
by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters; *‘ Helcion pellucidum,” 
by Mr. R. J. Harvey Gibson. 

8p.m. O : ‘Naphthalene Derivatives,” 
by Dr. Armstrong, and Messrs. Holding, Percival, 
Rossiter, and Wynre, 





SCIENCE. 
Microscopical Physisgraphy of the Rock- 
making Minerals. H. Rosenbusch. 
Translated and Abridged by Joseph P. 
Iddings. (Macmillan.) 


Ir a geologist were asked to put his finger 
upon that branch of his science which had of 
late years undergone the most rapid develop- 
ment, he would unhesitatingly touch the 
young and vigorous shoot of microscopic 
petrography. Unrecognised a generation ago, 
it budded into being when Dr. Sorby, by the 
ingenuity of his manipulation, demonstrated 
the possibility of applying to the study of 
minerals and mineral-aggregates that method 
of research which had been of unspeakable 
service in the organic departments of natural 
history. From the day when it became 
possible to prepare slices of rock so translucent 
as to admit of examination by transmitted 
light, the geologist was raised to a level with 
his fellow-workers in biology. He was thence- 
forth able to employ systematically what he 
had previously neglected, or at least had used 
only occasionally and with uncertain result. 
He found, in fact, that he could summon to 
his service the most penetrating instrument of 
research which physical science ever presented 
to the naturalist. The introduction of micro- 
scopic methods of investigation soon changed 
the entire face of petrography ; and it was held 
that problems which had previously baffled 
solution might henceforward receive their 
answer by the study of a delicate flake of 
rock so small as to be covered by a sixpence 
and as thin as the paper on which these 
words are printed. 

The new petrography rapidly won its way 
to favour. It is true, there may still be 
found field-geologists who, with a strong 
faith in a trusty hammer and a pair of keen 
eyes, seek no chemical assistance save an 
appeal to the acid bottle, and no microscopic 
aid beyond what is feebly afforded by the 
pocket-lens. Such men are naturally sus- 
picious of the mysteries of the optic tube, 
and turn a deaf ear to the new-fangled jargon 
of the younger school, who are apt to prate 
in the geological laboratory about such things 
as “‘ axes of elasticity’ and ‘‘ angles of ex- 
tinction.” But year by year this type of 
geologist is becoming rarer. Almost every 
stratigrapher and physical geologist has come 
to realise the necessity of submitting the 
rocks which he describes, or about which he 
argues, to the examination of a specialist 
versed in the use of the microscope; while 
all the younger geologists feel it needful to 
familiarise themselves, in greater or less 
degree, with the recent methods of optical 
research. 








In order to secure an acquaintance with | 





this confessedly difficult branch of science, a 
good textbook is of the first importance, Of 
such works, several might be mentioned ; 
but the one book which above all others has 
come to be regarded as authoritative is the 
well-known treatise of Prof. Rosenbusch, of 
Heidelberg. This treatise is in two volumes, 
The first volume—which was originally 
published some fifteen years ago, and 
reached a second edition in 1885—is 
complete in itself, being devoted to a 
comprehensive description of those minerals 


-| which enter into the composition of 
rocks, and treating these with special 
reference to their microscopic diagnosis. It 


is, indeed, a manual of mineralogy prepared 
for the use of the petrographer. As soon as 
the volume appeared, all who knew anything 
of the subject recognised its value, and it was 
at once said that it ought to be translated into 
English. Yet no one seemed disposed to 
undertake the task; and, in truth, the number 
of petrological students in this country was at 
that time so limited that if a translation had 
been published it is likely enough that both 
translator and publisher would have found 
their pockets the lighter for their pains. But 
since the appearance of the first edition a 
change has come over the spirit of our micro- 
scopic dream. General interest in the subject 
has been deepened ; workers have been multi- 
plied, and students are everywhere anxious to 
secure some trustworthy guide, such as is 
found by German readers in their familiar 
‘‘Rosenbusch.’”’ It was whispered that arrange- 
ments were being made for a translation of 
the new edition in London, when suddenly the 
very thing appeared in New York, and was 
forthwith brought over to this country. 

Perhaps, after all, it was meet that the 
translation should have been made by an 
American. The ancient university on the 
Neckar, which the author of; this treatise 
has rendered as famous among geologists 
as Bunsen had already rendered it among 
chemists, exerts peculiar attraction on the 
United States; and year after year the most 
promising of their petrological students aie 
drawn thither to sit at the feet of Prof. 
Rosenbusch. Throwing themselves into the 
work with characteristic New World vigour, 
they soon acquire a mastery over the modern 
methods, and, on their return to the States, 
act as so many mineralogical missionaries, 
diffusing a knowledge of these methods among 
the various educational centres of the Union. 
From these centres a cry has gone up for an 
English textbook, and Prof, Iddings has done 
well to satisfy the ery by his excellent trans- 
lation of the master-work. 

Although the translation does not profess 
to reproduce the treatise in its entirety, it yet 
presents all the essential features of the 
original. In the matter of abridgment Prof. 
Iddings has exercised in the main a very 
wise discretion, those parts being omitted 
which ‘‘ seemed to be refinements beyond the 
need of the average student.’’ Comparison 
with the original shows that in many cases 
the pages of the translation are not so freely 
bespattered with sines and tangents. The 


ordinary geologist, however, will raise no 
objection on this score, for he is only too apt 
to regard mathematical symbols as intruders, 
which disfigure the pages of his treatise, and 
which he would, if he could, sweep away with 
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as little concern as he might brush off a few 
‘blacks’? that had accidentally settled upon 
the open page. 

Expedience, no doubt, suggested that where 
space was valuable the elaborate description 
of the optical anomalies of certain minerals 
might be advantageously omitted. But, while 
assenting to this omission, we confess to some 
regret at the loss of many of the historical 
remarks which are to be found in the original ; 
nor are we altogether reconciled to the loss 
of certain references to European localities. 
Against the latter loss, however, we have to 
set a decided gain, for the translator has 
added much valuable matter on the occurrence 
of certain minerals in American rocks. The 
work has thus acquired a local complexion ; 
in fact, the student who trusts himself to this 
translation will find that he is taken in hand 
by a German guide in an English garb, with 
a slight American accent in his speech. And 
he might be in worse hands than that. 

Some brief remark should be bestowed 
upon the illustrations. It is true we miss the 
gorgeous spectrum which illuminated the 
second German edition; but, for all that, we 
are indisposed to murmur, since we still retain 
the beautiful photographs which represent 
a series of more than 150 rock-forming 
minerals. These micro-photographs will come 
as a boon and a blessing to many a student 
who may be puzzled over the diagnosis of a 
particular mineral, especially if unaided by 
the personal superintendence of a teacher. 

There can be no doubt that Prof. Iddings’s 
translation will do much to help forward the 
study of microscopic petrography in English- 
speaking countries. It is only fair to remem- 
ber that the preparation of a really sound 
textbook is, in its own way, quite as useful 
a piece of work as the more serious business 
of research; and the appearance of such a 
manual as that of Prof. Rosenbusch should be 
acknowledged as a distinct gain to science. 
It represents, in fact, another paving-stene 
laid down in the path of geological progress. 

F. Rupier. 








SCHRADERS CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Uld Testa- 
ment, By Eberhard Schrader. Translated from 
the second enlarged German edition, with an 
introductory preface, by Rev. Owen C. White- 
house. Vol. i., with a map, 1885; vol. ii, with 
addenda and appendices. (Williams & Norgate.) 

The second volume of this valuable ent book 
which appeared a few months ago, completes 
the English edition. It corresponds to pp. 317 ff, 
of the second German edition, the pages of the 
latter being marked on the margin in order to 
facilitate the numerous references to the original 
in current Assyriological literature. After a 
continuation from 2 Kings, xviii. 14, down to 
the second Book of Maccabees, there follow an 
‘*Excursus on Chronology,” and ‘‘Chrono- 
logical Addenda,” viz., a transliteration and 
translation of the ‘‘ Assyrian Canon of Rulers ” 
(for which, by the way, the fragments ‘‘ 81,2- 
4,187,” and ‘ 82,5-22,526” of the British 
Museum, are also important), the ‘‘ Eponym- 
Lists, with Addenda,” the ‘‘ Babylonian Canon” 
of Ptolemy, and the ‘‘ Babylono-Assyrian Syn- 
chronisms.” A full glossary, an English and 
a Hebrew index, additional notes by the author, 
and a series of footnotes and addenda by the 
translator, show how anxious both have been 
to render their work as complete as possible. 





The Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse has done a real 
service to science by thus making one of the 
most important and reliable Assyriological 
Manuals available to English readers. And 
we may add that Assyrian scholars and Bible 
students are alike indebted once more to the 
Altmeister of German Assyriology for having 
carefully revised and brought up to date what 
could be improved in the original work. It is 
scarcely superfluous to mention that this has 
throughout been done sine ira et studio —a pro- 


ceeding so seldom met with in recent cuneiform | P 


literature. 

There are but very few statements in 
the work with which we are not able to 
agree, and almost all of those are interesting 
only to the little band of Assyriologists. But 
it seems a pity that fancies like that of ‘‘the 
Messianic idea” in the Assyrian inscriptions 
should have crept into so monumental a work 
(vol. ii., p. 313). The outlines of ‘‘ Assyriological 
Literature,” by Prof. Schrader (ibidem, p. 327 ff.), 
arenot theless welcome because of Dr. Delitzsch’s 
litteratura in his Assyrian grammar. 

We hope that the work will have a wide circle 
of readers, and extend the limits of interest and 
sympathy for cuneiform researches so closely 
connected with Hebrew and other Semitic 
tongues, C. B. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


At the next meeting of the Folklore Society 
—to be held at 22 Albemarle Street, on Tues- 
day next, April 16, at 8 p.m.—the director, 
Mr. G. L. Gomme, will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Survival of Totemism in Britain.” 


WE have received the prospectus of a new 
work based upon the travels of Messrs. Stiibel 
and Reiss in South America during the years 
1868-1877, supplementary to that on the 
Peruvian necropolis of Ancon, entitled Kultur 
und Industrie Siidamerikanischer Volker. It will 
consist of two large folio volumes, of which the 
text has been written by Dr. Max Uhle, illus- 
trated with fifty-five chromolithograph and 
phototype plates. The publishers are Messrs, 
Asher & Oo., of Berlin and London. 


WE may briefly mention here that the New 
Atlas just published by Messrs. Longmans 
devotes special attention to ethnology. Not 
only are there maps of the world showing 
races and religions, and of Europe showing 
languages, but there are also two plates con- 
taining no less than thirty-six types of mankind, 
classified under stocks, which have been 
specially prepared for the work under the 
supervision of Prof. A. H. Keane. Many will 
be surprised to learn, by ocular demonstration, 
of the wide spread of the negro stock outside 
Africa, and also that the Berbers and Somalis 
both belong to the Caucasic stock. 


WE quote from the annual address of the 
president of the Bengal Asiatic Society— 
Lieut.-Col. J. Waterhouse—the following : 


“The ethnographic survey of Bengal, which 
was started under Mr. H. H. Risley’s supervision 
in 1885, has now been completed, and the exten- 
sive materials collected are being prepared for 
publication. The first two volumes of the work, 
containing the measurements (taken on the French 
anthropometric system) of nearly 6000 subjects, 
representing about eighty castes and tribes of 
Bengal and Northern India, are expected to 
appear shortly ; while two other volumes, forming 
an ethnographic glossary of the castes, tribes, 
sects, occupations, and other subordinate groups 
of the people of these Provinces, will, it is hoped, 
be published within the year. Mr. Risley has 
been invited by the committee of the Paris Exhi- 
bition to take part in the anthropological section, 
and a series of life-size models of representative 


types of the races of Bengal are now being pre- | 8™@ 


P 
oy at the School of Art for exhibition at Paris. 
is experiment is of special interest, as being an 





a 


attempt to combine artistic effect with the accurate 
delineation of feature required for scientific pur. 
poses. A number of measurements of each subject 
are taken on the French system, and the model igs 
worked up in strict accordance with these dimen. 
sions, a list of which will be attached to the final 
castings,” 

In the same address mention is also made of 
the chisel-shaped arrow-heads —similar to those 
found, still hafted and feathered, in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, and sporadically in several 
arts of Europe, including the British Isles— 
which have been discovered on neolithic sites 
near Ranchi, in Chutia Nagpur. 


Str LEepet GRirrin, late Agent to the 
Governor-General in Central India, contributes 
to the current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review (Fisher Unwin) an article on ‘The 
Bhils and their Country.’’ Our interest was 
aroused by one of the opening sentences, that 
the writer has ‘‘amassed a considerable store 
of information of social and philological 
interest, both in comparative vocabularies and 
in details of tribal custom *’; but unfortunately 
he goes on to say that he reserves these for 
another occasion. Now, the authorities agree 
in stating that the Bhils possess no language 
of their own, but use broken dialects of 
Mahratti, Gujerati, or Hindi, as the case may 
be. If Sir Lepel, then, can prove otherwise, 
he will largely help to solve one of the most 
puzzling problems in Indian ethnology. 


WE have received, as a supplement to the 
first volume of the Internationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie (London: Triibner), a mono- 
graph on the Indians of Guatemala, by Dr. 
Otto Stoll, of Ziirich, It consists of more 
than 100 large quarto pages, with two chromo- 
lithograph plates. The account of their 
superstitions and their astronomical calendars 
is particularly interesting. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have resolved to recommend as president 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, in succession to 
General R. Strachey, who has held the post for 
the last two years. The medallists of the 
society for this year will be Mr. A. D. Carey, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who will receive 
the Founders’ Medal for his remarkable journey 
through Central Asia; and Dr. G. Radde, 
Director of the Natural History Museum, 
Tiflis, who will receive the Patrons’ Medal for 
a life devoted to the promotion of scientific 
geography, as traveller, observer, and author. 
The Murchison Grant is awarded to Mr. F. §, 
Arnot, to take out in presents to Chitambo, of 
Ilala, where Livingstone died; the Back 
Premium to Mr. F.C. Selous, the South African 
hunter; the Cuthbert Peek Grant to Mr, Arnot 
for his seven years’ work in Central Africa; 
and the Gill Memorial to Mr. J. Ogle, of the 
Indian Survey. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co, have in 
the press a translation of Prof. Victor Henry’s 
Grammaire comparé du Latin et du Grec, by Mr. 
R. T. Elliott. 


WE sincerely congratulate Dr. Bihtlingk on 
the completion of his shorter Sanskrit 
dictionary. This venerable scholar, who 
celebrated his Doctor-jubiliwm in 1887, began 
his career fifty years ago with the publication 
of the first European edition of Panini, and 
crowned his labours in this field with a new 
edition and a translation of the great 
mmarian two years ago. Afterwards he 
devoted a quarter of a century, in collaboration 
| with Prof. Roth, to the great Petersburg 
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dictionary, to which the advancement of 
Sanskrit scholarship is more deeply indebted 


han to any other work. The smaller 
jo Al Tyhich contains considerable 


itions and embodies the contributions of a 
es os of leading Sanskritists, he undertook 
single-handed twelve years ago. | He has, 
contrary to his own expectations, lived to see 
this work also completed. Rarely have the 
labours of any scholar been so well rounded off 
or deserved more admiration for their lifelong 
devotion. Dr. Béhtlingk has also, we need 
hardly say, made many other valuable 
contributions to Sanskrit scholarship besides 
those mentioned above. z 

Mr. J. URBAN JoRNik, of Prag, has just 
published (Heilbronn : Henniger) a complete 
Index to Diez’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
Romance Lan and Scherer’s Supplement 
to the fifth edition of it. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownine Socirety.—(Friday, March 29.) 


Dr. Furnivatt, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Joseph King read a paper on ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau, Saviour of Society.”” The writer 
pointed out that, while Browning evidently in- 
tended Napoleon III., the Emperor of the French, 
in the hero of his poem, still he was only to be 
identified to a certain extent, and we must not 
expect to find the historical Napoleon in all re- 
spects as his age understood him in this sketch. 
The poem belongs neither to the class of historical 
rtrait, nor to that of poetical imagination. It 
Se poem of casuistry, laying bare certain mental 
rocesses regarding right and wrong. The early 
fe of Louis Napoleon showed him to be a man of 
great patience, but lacking in moral principle, in 
ideality, in insight into character. The situation 
with which the poem opens indicates two of these 
ints of character. He sits in a room in Leicester 
aoe with a Lais of the town, to whom he reveals 
the law by which he lived. He has tried to carry 
on just what he has found, without attempting to 
create a new order. Heclaims to be the saviour 
of what he found. Although he lives for himself, 
he recognises the subjection of all lives to God’s 
ruling, which is different for different lives. His 
notion of God is practical but mean, and his idea 
of right is necessarily mean also. Change is not 
his affair. Only inspired men can strike change 
into society, and his boast is that he kept the balance 
between change and conservatism for twenty years. 
He was not Hercules, but rather Atlas patiently 
sustaining the world. When he came to power, 
all men wanted was bread, “‘ just to live,” and to 
this he helped them. His tone of jaunty cynicism 
about lofty ideals differs from that of the true 
Louis Napoleon, who was given to vapouring, to 
apn — -_ pretensions. He changes 
plan of defence, giving an imaginary histo 

of himself, still further removed jim the rorme.| 
facts, in which he presents his actions and their 
motives in a whitewashed condition, contrasting 
very boldly with their reality. The whole poem 
confuses our notion of the real Napoleon with the 
fictitious traits of the imaginary. Perhaps we 
may urge that Browning’s psychological power has 
80 outrun his artistic instinct that the poem is not 
valuable to us as a work of art, but it is certainly 
valuable in helping us to understand a fellow- 
Creature better. If it teaches us, as political 
partizans, that our o ponent may have some reason, 
some argument for actions, it will have served 
the purpose of increasing the sum of human love, 


of lessening the sum of human bitterness.—Dr. 
Furnivall, in proposing the thanks of the society 
to Mr. King, said: This is the kind of paper we 


Want greatly, going through the arguments of 
an involved poem and so helping all its future 
readers. The first view of the poem is alarming. 
A casuistic study of character, it has relation to 

Mr. Sludge” and to ‘Bishop Blougram.” 
hae can understand how the Brownings, living in 
taly, knowing the misery, the hopes, the dis- 
appointment of the Italians, and sympathising 


With them, felt admiration for Napoleon when 


they found that he had really freed Italy. Brown- 


mention made of the influen 





ing felt that something might be said for him, and 
chose certain aspects in which to put forward his 
character. Perhaps he has not succeeded in say- 
ing anything lasting. The moral value of the 
whitewashing is dubious. Every whitewasher of 
a blackguard is not a benefactor to humanity. 
Still, in Louis Napoleon there was good as well as 
evil; and Browning has led us to see what spark 
of the divine there was in him. The poem brings 
out his care for the poor, his preservation of peace, 
except at the last; his care for Italy, in which 
there was surely something ideal.—After a short 
discussion on the value of Browning's earlier 
studies of character as compared with the later, 
the meeting came to an end. 


AxistToTeLian Soctety.—(Monday, April 8.) 


Suapwortn H. Honpason, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Rev. Hastings Rashdall was elected a 
member.—Mr. F. 0.{ Conybeare read a paper on 
‘*Proclus and the Olose of Greek Philosophy.’’ 
The paper began with a sketch of the intellectual 
conditions of the fifth century, stress being laid 
on the intolerance of the already dominant 
Christianity. The old Pagan cults were being ex- 
tinguished and ancient literature was becoming 
suspect. In this commencing era of scholasticism 
Proclus was the last considerable thinker of 
antiquity whose speculations were free and uncon. 
strained. The results of his philosophy were then 
summarised, and attention was drawn to the 
barren abstract character of the principle of unity 
invoked by Proclus in explanation of the universe. 
Proclus’s account of creation was based on the 
Platonic metaphor of the participance of the 
phenomenal particulars in the idea. But only 
that side of Platonic theory is developed in Proclus 
which Aristotle criticised adversely. Plato, io his 
zeal for the conceptual element in experience, 
sometimes wrote as if the ideas competed for 
reality with phenomena. This tendency of Plato 
to hypostatise the ideas is just what influenced 
Proclus, who insists on the oneness of ideas, to the 
exclusion of their manifoldness and complexity. 
The lecture pointed out that the religious counter- 
part of this theory, which renounces God as an 
object of thought, is ecstasy. Unable to apprehend 
God intellectually, the new Platonists proposed 
to be united instantly and without effort of 
thought. The close of Greek philosophy was 
then sketched nearly in the words of Gibbon, and 
gained by Greek 
heathen thougkt in the far Hast, as is shown in 
the ancient Armenian and Georgian translations 
— remain of Plato, Proclus, Hermeias, and 
others. 








FINE ART. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE new number of the art quarterly known 
as The Hobby Horse is attractive and interest- 
ing. Mr. Horne has not only a charming de- 
sign, but a pleasant continuation of his study 
of the great Scottish architect, James Gibbs, to 
whom London owes much. Mr. J. A. Symonds 
writes nicely of Pietro Longhi, who, like 
another Venetian, Tiepolo, was more or less a 
genre painter, at a strange time, in a strange 
place. And Mr. Dobson translates ‘the 
ballade of Bitter Fruit’’—otherwise ‘‘ The 
Orchard of the King ”—from Théodore de 
Banville, which most of us know already 
through Mr. Besant’s or Mr. Walter Pollock’s 
translation in “‘The Ballad Monger,” their very 
acceptable version of ‘‘Gringoire.” The 
Hobby Horse gets along well, we are glad to 
say ; but in a world wherein so much of healthy 
art and of art that is not archaic exists to 
gladden us, we could have done without 
another Rossetti, even though that Rossetti 
be the ‘“‘ Fazio’s Mistress,” belonging to Mr. 
G. P. Boyce. 


WE are glad to see that, in spite of the daily 
encroachment of ‘‘ process” blocks, the Maga- 
zine of Art still keeps up the high quality of 
its wood engravings. Specially well illustrated 
is Mr, Wedmore’s article on ‘‘ Our Elder Art at 





the Grosvenor Gallary. Mr. A. Blosse’s ‘‘ The 
Masters Gawler” is very successful in suggest- 
ing the colour of the original, and M. Jonnard’s 
translations of Gainsborough and Romney are 
masterly in modeling and tone. The ‘pro- 
cesses” which reproduce some of the portraits 
in ‘The Kepplestone Portrait Gallery” are 
good of their kind; but their juxtaposition 
with woodcuts by M. Klinkicht is a trying 
ordeal, and one from which we hope they will 
not emerge unscathed in the opinion of the 
public. The worst thing in the Magazine is 
the photogravure, after Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s 
‘Triumph of Spring,” which is an inky 
travesty of the picture. The “literature” of 
the part is varied, but not very notable. Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown’s essay in word-painting, 
called ‘‘ Self-painted Landscapes,” is, however, 
at least interesting; and so are Mr. Telbin’s 
reminiscenses of scene-painting, and Mr. W. W. 
Fenn’s paper on ‘‘ Shakespeare and the Art of 
Painting.” 

In the Portfolio, Mr. W. K. R. Bedford, under 
the title of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth in Caricature,” 
gives some interesting notes on Sir Walter 
Scott’s friend, Charles Sharpe, whose strong 
and somewhat savage vein of caricature is 
illustrated by reproductions of several of his 
burlesque representations of the ‘‘ maiden” 
Queen. A pretty quiet picture of Collins, well 
etched by Mr. C. O. Murray, is the principal 
plate; but the most interesting of the pictures 
are those by Mr. Alfred Dawson to the conclud- 
ing part of Mr. John Li. W. Page’s pleasant 
account of Dartmoor. Mr. Dawson has seized 
the character of the country with its sharp- 
sloped ‘“‘Tors”; and the two little etchings 
(on one plate) are not only technically excel- 
lent, but charming in feeling. 


Tue most notable thing in the April number 
of the Scottish Art Review is the sympathetic 
notice of ‘‘ William Stott of Oldham,” by Miss 
Alice Corkran, which is illustrated with a well- 
chosen selection from his work. We may also 
mention for commendation Mrs, Alfred Hunt’s 
article on ‘‘ The Turner Drawings at Burling- 
ton House,” and the pleasantly written ‘‘ Paris 
Art Causerie,” by Mr. Cecil Nicholson, Alto- 
gether, this magazine has succeeded in preserv- 
ing the special cachet which justifles its 
existence. 


THE interest of L’Art (April 1) is more 
scientific and musical than pictorial. Those 
who wish to learn something of the construc- 
tion of the Eiffel Tower should read the paper 
by M. Camille de Roddaz; and the ‘‘ Notes et 
Croqus sur la Musique,” by M. Paul Viardot, 
are illustrated by some clever sketches by M. 
Mantelet-Goguet. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. C. Drury Fortnum has been elected a 
trustee of the British Museum. 


Next week the third exhibition of the New 
Eoglish Art Club—which has certainly suc- 
el in keepiog up its reputation for getting 
itself talked about—will be opened in tle 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and Messrs, 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. will have on view a 
collection of the works of M. Claude Monet, the 
impressionist, in the Goupil Gallery, New 
Bond-street. 


TE Society of Medallists has awarded its 
first prize of £25 to Mr. H. Fehr for a model of 
a medal commemorating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, having on the obverse a bust 
of Queen Elizabeth, and on the reverse St. 
George slaying a winged figure symbolical of 
the Armada, and surrounded by other figures 
representing Fame and Aeolus. The second 
prize of £10 was awarded to Mrs, Vereker 
Hamilton for a medal having on the obverse a 
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portrait of Capt. J. Monteith Hamilton, and on 
the reverse a huntsman carrying stags’ heads in 
basket. These medals, and a selection of others 
included in the competition, will be exhibited 
by kind permission of the directors at the New 
Gallery, Regent-street, during the Summer 
Exhibition. 

Tue general meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
announced for April 15, has been postponed to 
Monday, April 29, when it will take place as 
usual at 22 Albemarle Street,at 5pm. Mr, 
A. 8S. Murray will read the following papers: 
(1) ‘‘Remains of the Archaic Temple of 
Artemis at Epkesos”; (2) ‘‘ Archaic Etruscan 
Paintings from Caere.” 


THE Kindergarten Drawing Book ; a series of 
blackboard drawing exercises for infant classes, 
compiled by Mr. T. G. Rooper, has been so 
successful that Messrs. Griflith, Farran, & Co. 
will issue a second series at once, which will 
= entirely of patterns contained by curved 

ines, 

DURING many years past the Museum of 
Science and Art in Edinburgh has gradually 
been accumulating a reference library of works 
relating to the fine and the industrial arts. 
Hitherto these have been accessible only to 
the officials of the museum; but, in the 
extensive additions recently made to the 
building, by the erection of a new wing, 
space has now been provided for the orderly 
arrangement of the library, and for a reading- 
room in which the books may be consulted by 
the public. A catalogue—a volume of 260 
pages—has been prepared under the super- 
intendence of Sir RK. Murdoch Smith, the 
director; and before many weeks are over it is 
expected that the library will be open to the 
public, under regulations similar to those of 
the library of South Kensington Museum. It 
will doubtless be felt as a boon to literary 
workers in the north, for the Advocates Library, 
which the Faculty have so freely placed at the 
disposal of all engaged in research, is but poorly 
furnished with foreign works of a technical 
nature, 


THE first number of the new series of 
Triibuer’s Record, now edited by Dr. Rost, 
begins well—at least so far as oriental archaeo- 
logy is concerned. First comes a preliminary 
report by Dr. E. Forchhammer— who has 
recently been appointed archaeological surveyor 
in Burma—upon the ruins of Pagan, which are 
probably the richest in all the province in 
remains of the early Buddhist and pre- Buddhist 
periods. Some of the inscriptions go back to 
the twelfth century. An interesting account 
is also given of the presentation, by two 
Burmese gentlemen, of a large collection of 
palm-leaf MsS., in Pali and Burmese, to the 
Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. The great 
attraction, however, of the number is a long 
letter by Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, describing in detail the opening of 
a Buddhist mound near the hill of Girnar, in 
Kathiawar, to which attention was first drawn 
by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal. At first, no- 
thing was found on excavating the mound but 
a few fragments of carved stonework, which pro- 
bably formed the support of a sacred umbrella, 
and some mutilated stone figures of a debased 
type. But the perseverance of the excava- 
tors was ultimately rewarded with the discovery 
of a stonechest. Witbin this was a stone bowl ; 
within the bowl, a copper box; within the box, 
a silver casket; within the casket, a gold 
reliquary, containing precious stones, and also 
what may not impossibly be a relic of 
Gautama Buddha himself. Nota single coin 
or inscription was found to furnish a date; and 
it is evident that the original dagoba or relic- 
tomb had been destroyed and restored long ago. 
An amusing incident attended the excavation. 
The appearance of a cobra led to the spreading 


of a rumour that fifty boys were wanted for 
sacrifice, in order that the snake deity might 
reveal the hidden treasure, which was required 
by the state for the extension of railways; and 
for several days the schools in the neighbour- 
ing town of Junagadh were almost deserted. 


THE STAGE. 


‘(THE WEAKER SEX.” 
IrI am called “ indulgent,’ as I was in a con- 
temporary, when I had declared of a play that 
it was ‘‘ without beauty, without poetry, with- 
out comedy,’’ what shall be said of me when 
I set forth to make an undisguised eulogium 
of ‘‘The Weaker Sex,” in its writing and in 
its performance? Yet I cannot shrink from 
confessing that in Mr. Pinero’s conception I 
find ingenuity, and in his literary treatment 
boldness and skill. And it is much upon my 
conscience to express, as unmistakeably as may 
be, what I should suppose to be the general 
sense of the high excellence of Mrs. Kendal’s 
art. Let us, however, begin by fault-finding 
—have a turn at severity. And there is, 
indeed, one point in ‘‘ The Weaker Sex” at 
which Mr. Pinero may fitly be reproved. In 
the midst of a frank and manly study of some 
of the most serious complications of life—those 
complications in which the dearest interests 
of the estimable are all of them found to be 
clashing—we are transported to an atmosphere 
of comedy. Well and good—that is a relief 
in its way; and itis time the lash of satire 
was brought to bear upon the backs of women 
who, because they are not entirely stupid, 
think they have a claim to be unsexed. No- 
body begrudges Mr. Pinero’s vigorous hits at 
a world of ‘‘ gentlemanly ladies and zoological 
gentlemen ’’—an arid social world indeed, of 
the faddist, of the agitator, of those who are 
wanting in the most indispensable of all the 
virtues, charm—a dry and thirsty land where 
no water is. That is as it should be, and as 
long as the tone of comedy is maintained— 
and the severer the better—Mr. Pinero is to 
be thanked. But then the comedy becomes 
farce. Mr. Bargus, M.P.—a gentleman a 
little given to gallantrics on the sly, yet 
seriously enamoured, it would seem, of the 
agitator’s daughter, Rhoda—proposes to the 
agitator for that young woman, and is held to 
have proposed for the agitator herself. A 
heart beats indeed within this manly and 
political breast ; and when it is made plain to 
the ultra Radical or Socialistic widow that it 
is Rhoda who has inspired the passion of Mr. 
Bargus, the widow behaves handsomely: 
remembers that she is a mother as well as a 
politician—that a certain dignity and reticence 
may be claimed, in private life, even from a 
platform speaker. The tone of comedy is 
resumed : there is resumed the real observa- 
tion of human nature. But, in the interval, 
what a collapse! This misunderstanding 
should never have occurred, the quite farcical 
difficulty should never have been got into. 
There is Mr. Pinero’s weak point—his conces- 
sion to the audience that can be stirred only 
by exaggerated effects. In other respects, 
his comedy—as we have begun with it we will 
go on with it—is as good as his pathos. The 
creation of the aged Lord Gillingham, though 
slight, is quite admirable. He has married— 
sometime ago, no doubt—a woman half a 
century younger than himself. He is sleepy 








of an evening; does not know one person in 


twenty of those whom Lady Gillingham 
invites; hospitably trusts that people are 
“not going” when they have only this 
moment come; and has, at the most advanced 
age and in the most pronounced decrepitude, 
the immense cheeriness and the immense 
tolerance of the upper classes. A true social 
sketch. And it is carried out by the actor, 
Mr. Denison, with admirable skill. Mr. 
Righton is entertaining in the habitual fashion, 
jerky and genial as the Member for whom 
every political question “lies in a nutshell.” 
Miss Coleman is excellent as the agitator. 
Mr. Aynesworth, as the Honourable George 
Liptrott—a delightful youth at bottom—is 
exquisitely rude, without knowing it, to the 
funny man who sings at ‘“‘At Homes”? every- 
where. Thanks both to writer and to actors, 
we are here indeed in a world far from that of 
“the Adelphi guest.” 

With the serious interest four people are 
concerned. One of them is Sylvia, a delight- 
ful ingénue—played as only Miss Annie 
Hughes can play an ingénue (Miss Millett’s is 
as good in its own fashion, but it is not the 
same thing ; it is not so absolutely young; it 
is not so absolutely without social experience). 
Another is Lady Vivash, the ingénue’s mother. 
A third is a gentleman who, having in his 
youth loved the mother, in his middle age 
loves the daughter. He is loved at the same 
time by both. The fourth is one Dudley 
Silchester, an old and faithful ‘‘ watch dog,” 
who is very genuinely, but perhaps not very 
passionately, attached to Lady Vivash. And 
the serious interest of the play is the clashing 
of the loves of the two women—of the woman 
and the girl, rather. In the lover of the girl 
—‘‘Tra Lee,” they call him, the ‘ poet of the 
prairies ”’—Lady Vivash recognises her old 
friend who had banished himself eighteen 
years before to take up a different life. He 
has become a naturalised American. Very 
dexterously does Mr. Pinero lead Lady Vivash, 
step by step, to this discovery. When it is 
made it is to be hidden from her daughter. 
But the agitator’s daughter, Rhoda—upon 
whose private nature something of the bitter- 
ness of political discussion seems to have 
descended—knows of it, and tells Sylvia. 
Lady Vivash had, after many heart-searchings, 
proposed to absent herself, not only from 
“felicity,” but from her child. ‘Ira Lee” 
was to make Sylvia happy. But “Ira Lee,” 
burdened with his memory of the past and his 
knowledge of the present, found this to be 
impossible. Let the two be absolutely recon- 
ciled, and let him go away. And, smiling at 
last upon what, if it is not rapture, is at all 
events peace, a perfect concord—mother and 
daughter crying in each other’s arms—‘“ Ira 
Lee” goes away, and publishes, let us trust, 
in Boston or New York, many more editions 
of his poems, 

Mr. Vernon acts with discretion, with a 
measure of restrained sympathy, the very 
admirable ‘“‘ watch dog.” You feel that Lady 
Vivash, to the end of things, will have a friend 
inhim, To Miss Annie Hughes’s well-bred 
youthfulness and engaging sincerity I have 
already paid tribute. She is sympathetic, 
and she is inventive, and she is without 
exaggerations. Mr. Kendal intends, perhaps, 
to indicate that, without quite knowing it, ‘Ira 
Lee” is not profoundly in love with Sylvia. 








He likes her, and he is quickly captured—the 
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loss of her will not embitter, nor will it 
permanently sadden him. Mr. Kendal uses 
his opportunities well. But in “ The Weaker 
Sex” the greater opportunities are for Mrs. 
Kendal ; and, were it not that her part is, of 
necessity, but scantily provided with occa- 
sions of comedy—with occasions for the display 
of all her humourous observation, all her 
humourous instinct—I should say that it is 
almost the finest in which she has been seen. 
As usual, the mere words—though she never 
for a moment departs from the sense of them 
—the mere words are a skeleton which Mrs. 
Kendal clothes. All the play of a facial ex- 
pression wonderfully varied, all the play of 
voice, and all the play of gesture, are, in 
Mrs. Kendal’s case, at the service of an obser- 
vation, of an analysis of human feeling, such 
as is within the range of only a very great 
artist. In other words, Mrs. Kendal has the 
temperament of a great artist, and a great 
artist’s methods. Conventional means are 
almost entirely forsaken. Mere lessons have 
been properly learnt, and then have been 
wisely forgotten. Only in such performances 
as hers—and the best of hers—is the possible 
greatness of the art of acting made manifest. 
It displays things, now and then, like imagi- 
native literature, like imaginative painting— 
it does not copy, it reveals. ‘To do what Mrs. 
Kendal does in ‘‘The Weaker Sex ”—crowding 
her performance with art—requires, let it be 
said plainly, not talent at all, but geniue, and 
twenty years of work. 
Freperick WeEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE last eee of ‘‘ Now-a-Days” and 
of “Good Old Times” are announced at the 
Princess’s ; and next week Mr. Wilson Barrett 
will appear in ‘The Silver King”—an old 
Princess’s success, which will well bear revival. 
Later in the season ‘‘ Claudian” will be pre- 
sented, in which Mr. Barrett will take his fare- 
well of a London audience for the present. 


Apri 27 is apppinted for the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Henry A. Jones’s new play at the 
Haymarket. It was to have been called 
“Matthew Ruddock,” after its principal 
character ; but it is now to be called ‘‘ Wealth.” 
It is generally known that Mr. and Mrs. 
Tree, Mr. Brookfield, Miss Rose Norreys, and 
others will appear in it. 

THE report that Mr. Henry Irving, fired by 
the successes of Mr. Wyndham in Germany, 
was himself going to Germany with Mr. Wills’s 
version of “Faust,” is, we are happy to hear, 
without any foundation. The notion of Mr. 
Wills’s version for an audience that knows the 
original as a village child knows the Ten Com- 
mandments would be sufficiently grotesque. 


. Mr. Toorz—all the better for the Italian 
journey which he has been taking with Mr. 
Billington—will, we are glad to say, re-open in 
London on Easter Monday. 
THis week the season of French plays at the 
yalty comes to an end. French plays are to 
given, we understand, at the Gaiety later 
on, and probably with more success—in a better 
eatre, in a better situation. But this can 
only be when the Gaiety has discontinued its 
performances of the phenomenally successful 
Faust up to Date.” 


_ Mr. J. Stantey Lirriz, who, as a dramatist, 
J own as the joint author with Mr. C. 

tation Chambers of ‘Devil Caresfoot,” is 
about to try at a matinee a stage version of his 
recent novel Doubt. Miss Alma Murray will 
play the part of Mary Crosley. 








MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


A PIANOFORTE ConceRTO in G minor and 
major by Mr. 8. P. Waddington, student at 
the Royal College of Music, was performed at 
the college concert on Thursday, April 4. The 
work is modern in feeling, with plenty of 
energy and ambition about it; and, as a first 
step, it is one of considerable promise. The 
first movement is the best. The Andante 
leaves a somewhat vague impression on the 
listener, while in the Finale there is overplus 
of effort. The solo part, by no means easy, 
was played with great technical ability by Miss 
P, Fletcher. Mr. Waddington was called 
forward at the close, and heartily applauded by 
professors, students, and friends. 

On the same day, Mr. Harvey Libr gave his 
eighth annual concert at Prince’s Hall. We 
were in time to hear him play Dvorik’s 
‘* Silhouettes” (Op. 8)—a highly characteristic 
set of pieces for the pianoforte ; and he deserves 
praise for his neat execution and refined style. 
Mr. Lohr afterwards took part in a pianoforte 
Quartet in E minor of his own composition. 
The writing throughout is excellent; the 
thematic material is attractive, and the work- 
manship thoroughly sound. The Menuetto 
with Trio is particularly graceful and effective. 

On Monday afternoon, Mr. Stavenhagen 
gave his second pianoforte recital—this time at 
St. James’s Hall. Beethoven’s Sonatas in E 
minor (Op. 90) and in C sharp minor (Op. 27, 
No. 2) gave one a good opportunity of judging 
him in classical music. The former was 
rendered with good taste and expression. 
The only fault that could be found with it was 
of a negative kind: sound predominated over 
soul. Mr. Stavenhagen seems to have studied 
rather than felt the music. The same may be 
said of the opening of the Csharp minor. [It 
was played, however, with much refinement, 
avd the gradations of tone were admirable. 
The rendering of the Allegretto showed 
character. Why did Mr. Stavenhagen spoil 
such a good beginning by interpreting the 
Finale in a wild manner? The coda espe- 
cially was hard and confused. Worst of all 
was the attempt to improve the passage just 
before the double bars. Will not this young 
and gifted pianist learn before it is too late 
to respect the great masters? In the ‘‘ Chopin 
Marche Funcbre,” he likewise took liberties 
with the text. Pianists of renown have before 
now sinned in like manner, but they have 
never, 80 far as we are aware, ever attempted 
to justify their conduct. Mr. Stavenhagen’s 

rogramme included pieces by Chopin and 
Liext, in the latter of which he was able to show 
off his marvellous technique. 

On Monday evening the Beethoven’s 
Quartet in B fiit (Op. 131) was given for 
the first time since 1880. It is indeed 
strange that of the five great Quartets com- 

sed by Beethoven in his ripest period, two 
(the one just mentioned and the one in A 
minor, Op. 132) have not been heard at these 
concerts for nine years. There wasatime when 
these works, like the Choral Symphony, were 
considered incomprehensible, They are—in 
certain movements, at least—more difficult to 
follow than the earlier Quartets. All the more 
reason, then, for producing them oftener. The 
analysis of the one in B flat in the programme- 
book calls for a remirk. Of the Andante only 
the opening theme is given. For the Finale 
** space will only allow of a single quotation.” 
But could not space easily have been found by 
shortening considerably the analysis of so 
familiar a work as the ‘‘ Sonata Appassionata.” 
Everything should be done to help attentive 
listeners to understand and enjoy these master- 
pieces. And, perhaps, the analyst will one day 
explain the opus numbers which he affixes to 








the last Quartets instead of the usual ones. 
The performance of the Quartet by Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries Straus, and Piatti was magnifi- 
cent. Mdme. Frickenhaus played the ‘‘ Sonata 
Appasionata,” and deserves praise for selecting 
a big work, for of late we have had only fugitive 
pieces of the romantic, and even virtuosic, 
schools, Every now and then an untidy 
passage was heard, but for the most part the 
performance was correct. Mdme. Frickenhaus 
interpreted this work with more grace than 
grandeur. She even seemed to be trying to tone 
down the asperities of the master. Herr 
Joachim played Bach’s Chaconne and two 
movements from a Suite in masterly style. 
Mdlle, Janson was the vocalist. 

Handel’s ‘‘ Saul” was performed at the 
Novello Concert on Tuesday evening. The 
effective additional accompaniments, written 
by Mr. E Prout for the Birmingham 
Festival last Autumn, were used; but Dr. 
Richter did not then follow exactly the new 
edition published by Messrs. Novello for con- 
cert use. Some numbers were omitted, and 
others, from the original score, introduced. On 
Tuesday, however, the new version was strictly 
followed. Havirg spoken about the Oratorio in 
our Birmingham notice, we need now only 
say a few words about Tuesday’s performance. 
The choir, on the whole, sang well. They 
were perhaps heard at their best in the 
magnificent chorus which concludes the first 
part. The soprano music was sung by Miss A. 
Williams with much power. From a dramatic 
point of view it was a pity that she should 
have had to sing an air as Merab, and then 
immediately afterwards one as Michal. Mdme, 
Patey did full justice to the contralto music. 
Messrs, H. Piercy and Mr. Watkin Mills, the 
former as substitute for Mr. Lloyd, sang 
remarkably well. Dr. Mackenzie conducted. 

Mr. Frederic Lamond gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. Three years ago he 
first attracted attention in London by his 
general talent and great technical powers, 
Since then he has made enormous progress as 
@ musician. He gave an exceedingly good 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat 
(Op. 110). The fugue was especially well ren- 
dered: every point was brought out with great 
clearness. In the Tausig transcription of a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue he displayed fine 
tone and dexterous fingers. Schubert's ‘‘ Wan- 
derer’’ Fantasie was interpreted in an unequal 
manner, Some passages were played with 
fine feeling, but others were dull. The render- 
ing of Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp (Op. 15, 
No. 2) showed good taste and refiuement, 
Mr. Lamond gave a number of short solos, 
including two short pieces of his own. The 
“Soirée de Vienne” (No. 6) of Liszt differed con- 
siderably from the printed version. We pre- 
sume that the alterations and additions were 
made by the composer; if so, some notice to 
that effect might have been made on the 
programme. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR F, GORE OUSELEY. 


Ir is little more than a year since the 
University of Cambridge mourned the loss of 
her musical professor ; and now, in an equally 
sudden manner, death has overtaken the Rev. 
Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley, who has 
occupied the chair of music at Oxford since 
1855, when he succeeded Sir Henry R. Bishop. 

Sir Frederick, born in 1825, early dis- 
played musical talent—at the age of eight 
he is said to have composed an opera. He 
graduated from Christ Church B.A. in 1846 and 
M.A. in 1849. He took the degree of Mus, 
Bac. in 1850, and in 1854 that of Mus. Doc. 
for which he wrote the oratorio ‘‘St. Polycarp.” 
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(This scholarly work was revived at Hereford 
only last year, when the late professor preached 
the “Charity” sermon.) In 1856 he became 
vicar of St. Michael’s, Tenbury, and warden of 
the college there, where boys are educated in 
music and general knowledge. _ a 

As composer, Sir Frederick is principally 
known by his sacred works. More than seventy 
anthems from his pen have been published. 
He has written a number of preludes and fugues 
for the organ. It may here be mentioned that 
he was an excellent organist, and also piauist. 
His two treatises—the one on ‘‘ Harmony,” the 
other on ‘Counterpoint and Fugue’’—are 
universally known. 

At Oxford, Sir Frederick re-established the 
office of university choragus, which had fallen 
into disuse. It was first given to Dr. Corfe, 
whose successor was Dr. C. H. Parry. 

No notice of the late professor would be 
cowplete without mention being made of his 
library, containing over 2000 volumes, amorg 
which are many rare scores of old French 
operas, likewise a large collection of M3. sacred 
music of the Italian school, copied from the 
library of the late Abbate Santini, of Rome. 
There is also an extremely valuable MS. of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,’”’ partly in the composer’s 
handwriting and partly in that of J. C. Smith. 
It was from this copy that Handel conducted 
the work when it was produced at Dublin, and 
it contains various readings and curious 
marginal notes in the composer’s handwriting. 
There are, besides, autographs of Orlando di 
Lasso, Mozart, Paganini, Mendelssohn, and 
others. A paper on the collection was read 
before the Musical Association, of which Sir 
Frederick was then president, in 1879. 

It only remains for us to state that the 
learned professor was universally respected in 
private life, and that his courteous manner won 
him many friends. 
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brated as Selborne, but for the plethora of pybljications, which gives 
fewer chances in these days to an unpretending hoak, whatever its 
capabilities of imparting pleasure and profit.”—Rev. G. O. Swayne. 


Now Ready, tastefully printed, and bound in parchment 


A FRESH WATER YARN. Being 


ye True and Veraclous Log of ye Boats Fury and Kate 
while on an Exploring Expedition on ye River Avon, 
Done a ye Officers (and _ Crew) in Charge thereof, via, 
BROWN, JONES, and ROBINSON. To ye which is 
superadded sundry Sketches of ye Hy yapher and 
Draughtsman, ROBINSON; ye whale now ‘luted, Col. 
lated, Emendatod, and Corrected hy BROWN. 
* Our recommendatian is, huy the dainty book.”—Literary Worl. 
In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on 


good paper, with broad Margin far Notes and Additions, 
price £1 7s. Gil. net, 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Vol. II, Being a Record of the Prices at which Books 
have been sold at Auction, with the Titles and Descrip- 
tions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of 
the Purchasers, containing from December, 1887, to 
November, 1888. 

* Such a publication haslong been a desideratum needed by book- 
sellers, librarians, and bibliophiles.”—Trubner’s Literary Record. 

“To booksellers this will be invaluable. But for book-lovers and 
those who delight to read catalogues and such-like records of book 
history, it will, if we mistake not, prove ta be a source of unfailing 
interest."—Antiquary. 

New Work by J. Rogers Rees, Author of ‘'The 
Pleasures of a Bookworm.” 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 4s. 6d. 


THE BROTHERHOOD of LET- 


TERS. Being Chapters on Notable Meetings of Literary 
Men.” ByJ. ROGERS REES. . 

CONTENTS. — Imagination | Scenes—Notthrough Intellect 
Demanded of the Reader— | Alone—Camping Out—A Pass- 
Towards the Infinite—Mutual | sing Glimpse A Giant in the 
Admiration Societies — Soli- | Path -“ Found again in the 
tude and Society; and the} Heart of a Friend”—Sun- 
Debatable Land Between— | shine which Never Came—By 
Social and Imaginary—With | the River-side. 
an Old Lion— Behind the 


New aud Cheap Edition. In fcap. Svo, price 2s. 


FOR GOOD CONSIDERATION. 


By EDWARD BUTLER. 

“ A charming little book....In it is an article, ‘Advice to Young 
Orators.’ I have read it and the whole book with much pleasure. 
—Right Hon. Joun Bricurt. 

* A charming little work ; chatty, thoughtful, and original, the pro- 
duet of a cultyred mind, and one that cam amuse as well as edify his 
riend.”"—Bookseller. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LADY GODIVA: A Story of 


Saxon England. By JOHN B. MARSH, Author of 
“Robin Hood,” “Venice and the Venetians,” “ Dick 
Whittington,” ‘‘ For Liberty's Sake, &c. 

“Mr. Marsh has made a careful study of the period, and not the 
least valuable feature of his story is its suggestiveness The various 
homes of Godiva—Bukenhove, Chester, and Coventry—are all ad- 
mirably described.”—Manchester Gu -rdian. _ 

“ Especially as a gift-book to the young, this should be welcomed as 
an addition to those semi-historical studies so much needed to 
familiarise one with the life of by-gone ages "—Muanchester Examiner. 


Published in crown 8yo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of the TRADE of the 


UNITED KINGDOM withthe WORLD. Being a Con- 
cise Account of the Sources and Supplies of our Chief 
Imports, and of the Distribution of our Chief Exports, 
with an Abstract of our Trade and its Principal Com- 
modities, with each Country of the World and the Trade 
of the Chief Ports of the United Kingdom, &c., &c. By 
T. J. DYMES, B.A., late of Madras, and formerly Fellow 
of — College, Oxford, and a Master at Cheltenham 
College. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





